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Since we wish Sir Winston many years of 
life as an active back-bencher below the gang- 
way, this is not the time to pay him a lengthy 
tribute. His resignation—sadly muffled by 
the absence of national newspapers— 
_ removes from the highest level the last of 
the wartime Big Three just at the moment 
when the peace talks on which he had set 
his heart are becoming a real possibility. It 
was because he always felt more at ease in a 
national coalition than in a party govern- 
_ ment that he both sorely tried this Conserva- 
tive administration and yet gave it an aura of 
statesmanship which served it well. The 
young men (now growing old) who have 
been waiting for his resignation with increas- 
ing impatience will probably manage the 
‘Cabinet proceedings better than he did in 
ese latter months; yet they may find that 
in the Old Man they have lost an irreplace- 
able asset in their relations with the elector- 
ate as well as in international affairs. 

- Under the new Prime Minister the Tory 
Party reverts after fifteen years to traditional 
ry leadership. The new management is, 
fact, a return to the old management. Sir 
thony Eden, Premier designate, closely 
ked by Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Butler 
the Commons, and sustained by Lord 


urate any of those adventurous policies 
hav least 
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attracted Sir Winston throughout his life. 
These young men are far older at heart than 
the boyish buccaneer of 80 who has just 
given way to them. They are capable and 
conscientious party politicians—replacing a 
national prodigy. 

Undoubtedly the position of Sir Anthony 
Eden is both exposed and precarious. No 
one who: knows this Parliament would deny 
that if the succession had to be decided by a 
secret ballot of the 1922 Committee, Mr. 
Butler would have won it by a handsome 
majority. Though he is an excellent diplo- 
matist, a successful debater, and enjoys wide 
popularity in the country, the new Prime 
Minister’s hold on the Tory machine is 
extremely weak: Here he has some good 
friends but far more eager rivals. In the 
months ahead, he will be a Prime Minister 
on trial, and neither Mr. Butler nor Mr. 
Macmillan will do much to save him from 
the consequences of mistakes or misfortunes. 
Ambition is the most powerful motive in 
politics, and in the Tory party the struggle 
for power is waged as mercilessly (if with 
less ideological argument and public dis- 
agreement) as it is in the Labour Party. If 
Sir Anthony can guess right about the most 
favourable date for an election and lead his 
Party to victory, even then he will have to 
be continuously successful in order to sur- 
vive. A Labour victory, on the other hand, 
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Under New Management 


would probably cut short his leadership of 
the Tory Party when it had scarcely begun. 
The first decision which he has to take, 
therefore—the timing of the appeal to the 
country—will seal Sir Anthony’s own fate. 
There is no doubt what Mr. Butler wants 
him to do. With short time in Lancashire 
and the gold reserves still precarious, he 
needs an election as soon as possible. In 
this he is supported by Conservative Party 
headquarters, and their joint demand is 
strengthened by the undeniable fact that this 
Parliament has been moribund for months, 
and can only be revived by a rapid blood 
transfusion. This could only be given by 
an immediate declaration on the part of the 
new Prime Minister, silencing election 
rumours and making it clear that he has 
decided to carry on until much nearer the 
end of the five-year Parliamentary term. 
Temperamentally Sir Anthony probably 
inclines to this second alternative, which is 
more closely in tune with the aristocratic 
tradition of politics to which he and Lord 
Salisbury adhere. But we shall be sur- 
prised if he asserts his will and gets his way. 
Far more likely, he will defer to the cool but 
insistent reasoning of the Chancellor and 
concede the snap summer election which the 
Party managers calculate will enable them to 
exploit both Sir Winston’s leadership and Sir 
Winston’s resignation as electoral assets. 
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Tue newspaper stoppage continues, with no 
settlement in sight. On Friday, April 1, repre- 
sentatives of the N.P.A. and London district 
officials of the A.E.U. and E.T.U. met, in 
separate rooms, at the Ministry of Labour. The 
gap between 58s. 6d. demanded by the mainten- 
ance engineers and electricians, and 10s. 6d. a 
week offered by the N.P.A., proved unbridge- 


able; and the Minister appointed a court of_ 


inquiry (Sir John Forster, Q.C., chairman; Mr. 
S. M. Caffyn, proprietor of south coast garages, 
and Mr. W. P. J. P. Webber, General Secretary 
of the Transport Salaried Staffs Association, 
members). The court was due to begin hear- 
ings on Wednesday. Sir Walter Monckton told 
Parliament that he hoped it might report (with 
recommendations) before April 15, when the 
employers’ notices, affecting 15-20,000 men, fall 
in. Meanwhile the Printing and Kindred 
Trades Federation has stated that none of its 
affiliated unions are “satisfied” with the 
N.P.A.’s offers in the newspaper wage negotia- 
tions, and six unions have rejected them. On 
Tuesday; the A.E.U. and E.T.U. declared the 
strike “nationally ” official. 


A very English feature of the strike has been the 
non-appearance of the Daily Worker. Not being 
a member of the N.P.A., that paper was not in 
dispute with the A.E.U. or E.T.U. Its publica- 
tion was stopped at the instance of the London 
Society of Compositors—apparently in the 
interests of fair play. There was a danger lest, as 
a London newspaper, it might snatch advantages 
from its rivals’ misfortunes. 
papers have all refrained from increasing their 
print; and on April 1 the Periodical Proprietors’ 
‘Association, of which this journal is a member, 
passed a resolution in the same sense. The B.B.C,, 
at the end of last week, decided to increase its 
regular news bulletins by five minutes and to 
allocate special time to reports from its corre- 
spondents abroad. 


International 


Larest indications are that, apart from the 
Austro-Russian talks due to start in Moscow on 
April 12, the next move in preparations by the 
West for a Four-Power Conference (the need for 
which is now becoming generally accepted in the 
West) will be a May meeting in Paris of the 
Foreign Ministers of Britain, U.S., and France. 
At his press conference last week, President 
Eisenhower deprecated Sir Winston Churchill’s 
suggestion that heads of States should “ meet and 
have a broad talk.” This, he said, would look too 
much like a “social get-together.” It was import- 
ant to decide on the agenda for a meeting. 
Speaking at Newcastle on March 31, 
Anthony Eden also stressed the need to tackle 
“definite problems” at any conference. By this 
he meant, presumably, that the future of Germany 
should be discussed before wider questions of an 
international détente and disarmament. Mean- 
while, the German press has been emphasising 
that the Federal Republic must be represented at 
any discussion affecting the unification of 
Germany; and the Free Democrats have issued 
a warning that the exclusion of Germany from 
Great Power discussion on world affairs might 
drive Germany into direct negotiations with 
Russia. 
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Provincial news-, 


Bririsu adherence to the Turco-Iraqi Pact was. 


duly approved by the Commons on Monday, 
though not without strong criticism from Labour 
Members. The Opposition argued that the Pact 
was intended by Iraq as an instrument against 


Israel, and that by joining it Britain was conniv- 


ing at the “second round.” Sir Anthony Eden, 
in what was presumably his last speech as 
Foreign Secretary, argued that under the tripartite 
treaty, Britain was obliged to go to the help of 
Israel if she should be attacked. More con- 
Structively, he undertook that Britain would 
accept a further commitment to guarantee any 
Israeli-Arab settlement, provided that it included 
a solution to the problems of the refugees, the 
frontier and the Jordan waters. 


In a speech to the Indian Parliament on 
March 31, Mr. Nehru sharply criticised the 
Western Powers. The Manila Treaty and the 
Seato conference at Bangkok, he said, had pre- 
vented the Geneva “co-existence” agreement 
from being fully applied to Indo-China. In 
Europe, the West talked disarmament but built 
up new armed forces; Britain’s adherence to the 
Turco-Iraqi Pact had broken up the Arab 
League, and Mr. Nehru hoped that Syria would 
resist the pressure put upon her to sign the pact. 
The West, moreover, was not taking a strong 
stand against South African racialism. Finally, 
China’s lawful claim to Quemoy and Matsu could 


only be denied at the risk of world war, into 


which India would on no account be drawn. 


Overseas 


Berew blockade recollections were stirred by the 
news, last week, that the German Democratic Re- 
public was imposing (nominally for revenue 
needed for upkeep of highways) penal tolls on 
road traffic between West Berlin and the West. 
These were calculated, on the basis of existing 
traffic, to involve a total levy of nearly £4m. a 
year. Apart from protests by the three Western 
High Commissioners to the Soviet authorities in 
East Berlin, the reply of the Federal Republic was 
to inerease the number of freight trains from 
Western Germany to Berlin, and to suspend tem- 
porarily current inter-zonal trade talks. Mean- 
while Berlin is subsidising long-distance road 
traffic; but its resources would not permit such 
subsidies to continue indefinitely. 

In Eastern Germany, the Government is 
appealing for volunteers to strengthen the Demo- 
cratic Republic’s defence forces. According to 
Neues Deutschland, volunteers may be asked 
to serve for two years with the para-military 
police force—its strength being thus raised from 
110,000 to 135,000. 

In Bonn, Dr. Adenauer has emphasised the 
continuing gravity, both from financial and other 
aspects, of the unsolved refugee problem. The 
Vice-Chancellor, Herr Bliicher, who sought to 
resign on February 28, remains in the Cabinet. 

This week the re-established Lufthansa begins 
operating with four Convair aircraft, which 
it has purchased to run services to London, Paris 
and Madrid. It is hoped to start a trans-Atlantic 
service later in the year, 


Mere in Turin, the delegate congress of the 
Italian Socialist Party (P.S.I.) spent most of its 
time debating the suggestion made by Signor 
Nenni that the Party should seek a working alli- 
ance, in the field of agrarian and social reform, 
with the Christian Democrats—or perhaps their 


Left wing. The propesal Sh 
vations by some speakers, but won approval 
Last Friday, the French Nanional Asien 
approved a Bill. providing for the declaration of ¢ ae 

“state of urgency ”—applicable, for six months, 
to Algeria, in such districts as the Governor- — 
General may specify. “ biel 

The minimum hourly wage in France has been 
raised by decree from 1214 to 126 francs. The 
sales tax on fruit, ocateabics and eggs has penis ; 
abolished, and some pensions raised. "i 

From April 25 to May 30, Paris will wage a - 
campaign against rats. 


. ye 
On Saturday, the State Department announced 
that 76 Chinese students, who had received techni- — 
cal education in the U.S., would be permitted to 
return home. These students had previously been — 
refused exit permits under an emergency law — 
passed at the time of the Korean conflict. At 
Geneva, last June, the Chinese had linked their 
detention with that of the 15 American airmen 
and 41 other U.S. nationals still held in China. — 
State Department officials denied last week-end 
that the release was part of a deal. 

The previous day, April 1, Senator Morse asked : 
the Senate to declare against the use of U.S. — 
forces to defend Quemoy and Matsu. Morse had | 
been the most outspoken critic of the Adminis- 
tration’s policies in the Formosa Straits. His new . 
move came immediately after public and con-— 
gressional opinion had been shocked by Admiral 
Carney’s “revelation” that the Pentagon weal 
contemplating the ,use of nuclear weapons to — 
defend the coastal islands. Morse, in effect, was © 
asking (probably without hope) that the Senate 
reverse its votes on the President’s emergency 
message in January and on the treaty with Chiang. 

Also on Friday, April 1, the U.S. Senate rati- 
fied the Paris Agreements by 76 to 2: only the — 
President’s formal signature was then required. ¢ 

On April 1, too, Colonel Robert McCormick | 
died in Oe capital of the “opinion empire” 
he ruled through his Chicago Tribune. McCor- 3 
mick’s anti-British xenophobia reached its peak in j 
his support of Mayor Thompson, who threatened _ 

‘to bust King George on the snoot,” and he was - 
the chief symbol of Mid-West isolationism in the 
inter-war years. In later years his extremism 
found an outlet in cheering Senator McCarthy. 

The U.S. contribution to the U.N., including | 
technical agencies and relief programmes, totals 
$92.6m. for the current year—or just over 50 cents" 
for each. American. The American Association 
for the U.N. contrasts this with the per capita 
cost of the U.S. military budget, which is 00-8 
The Christian Science Monitor estimated lash@ 
week that of every $100 ‘collected in taxes, about 
$54 are spent on Defence and 14 cents go tom: 
international co-operation. ’ 
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Austratia is to contribute one infantry battalion, 
two squadrons of fighters, a squadron of bombers ; 
and two destroyers to a joint Malayan strategic CE 


be the other contributors. Militarily, the decis 
represents — a switch in Australia’s strategic 
interests from the Middle East to the Far East. 
Politically, this enlargement of White forces in 
Malaya may have unwelcome repercussic 
Criticism of the plan has been voiced by 
Evatt, the Labour Party leader in A : 

argues that priority should have been 
attempt to come to terms with th 
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“and Egypt. 
a carrier patrol, reconnoitring the border three 
miles south of Gaza, was fired on by Egyptian 
machine guns and three-inch mortars: the Israeli 
guns then opened up on Egyptian mortar 
positions, to cover evacuation of the wounded. 
~The Egyptian version of the episode is that an 
‘Israeli patrol, which had crossed the Gaza frontier 
into Egyptian territory, was engaged by the 
_ Egyptian guns and compelled to withdraw with 
casualties. As we go to press the Mixed 
Armistice Commission has not given its verdict. 
Meanwhile, Israel has lodged a complaint with the 
Security Council, and Mr. Sharett has discussed 
with the U.S. Ambassador the “ steady deteriora- 
tion” on the Gaza frontier. 


; An Army coup in Yemen last Saturday caused 
the deposition of the Imam Ahmed. He was then 
succeeded as Imam by his brother Seif El Islam 
Abdullah, hitherto Foreign Secretary. As usual 
with news in the Yemen, the precise circum- 
stances are obscure. Apparently some army 
units were seeking to raise taxes, without the 
Imam’s authority, in the region of Taez. Imam 
Ahmed sent troops from his own bodyguard to 
re-establish his authority, and a clash took place 
between these troops and the units already in 
possession. Later, reports were that Imam Ahmed 
had recovered the capital, aided by his son. 
Imam Abdullah had in any case already announced 
that his accession implied no change in Yemen’s 
foreign policy, which is based on “Arab 
solidarity and friendship with all peace-loving 
nations.” More practically, it includes strong 
support of Egypt’s opposition to the Turco-Iraqi 
Pact. Last Sunday a joint Ministerial delegation 
from Egypt and Saudi-Arabia flew to Yemen. 
Purpose: to arbitrate in the dynastic dispute? 
To fish in troubled waters? Or both. 


"Trouste again in Cyprus. On three consecu- 
tive nights over last week-end, bombs were ex- 
“ploded in Nicosia, Famagusta and Limassol. 
‘Special police precautions were put in hand, and 
“some arrests have been made. As we go to 
_ press, however, no general state of emergency has 
been declared. Although the attacks have been 
5 concentrated on official buildings and appear to 
_be generally in support of Enosis, their precise 
a political significance is unclear. They have been 
specifically repudiated by the Cypriot Communist 
Party and by the Pan-Cyprian Labour Federa- 
tion, which, last Sunday, passed a resolution de- 
ploring terrorism and affirming that the latest 
crop of outrages was inspired by people who 
wanted to provide justification for Government 
measures against the working-class. That might 
mean Right-wing fanatics for Enosis. 


In SatGon, where General Ely has secured a 
Government, the “united front” of war-lords 
began last week-end to break up. The Cao Dai 
army went over to Prime Minister Diem—the 
offered to pay its troops. 


ing the 150th anniversary of the birth of Hans 
Christian Andersen. According to the New York 


es, including Chinese. From Andersen’s 


Israeli spokesmen claim shee 


| £4,987m., 


truce between the Binh Xuyen sect and the © 


motive, reportedly, being that the Government . 
Ox N April 2, over seventy countries were celebrat-_ 


ald Tribune, a statue to Andersen is to be . 
ted in New York’s Central Park; and new 


ce, arta Michael Redgrave broadcast - 
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Last Thursday. the Government released the 
details of the new Anglo-Argentine trade agree- 
ment, which will run to June, 1956. British 
exporters of capital goods may be helped by the 
credit clauses, which permit Argentina to draw 
up to £20m. from the Bank of England if her 
payments exceed her standing balance, but, apart 
from the concession on capital equipment, the 
Argentine will maintain many of the import 
restrictions that have restricted British markets 
there. British shareholders in the nationalised 
public utilities have been given little, but an 
amount of less than a million pounds will be paid 
to liquidate the sterling share of the 1910 Buenos 
Aires Loan. Arrangements have also been made 
to pay off other arrears chronologically, though 
the agreed rate of payment seems to be no faster 
than the rate at which new liabilities are accumu- 
lating. Each country gave a “shopping list” for 
next year’s intended trade. 


"Treasury returns for the financial year ended 
March 31 show that Ordinary Revenue, at 
exceeded budget expectations by 
£454m. With Ordinary Expenditure, including 
Sinking Fund, at £4,554m., the realised “above 
the line” surplus was £433m. Expenditure 
(mainly on capital account) “below the line” 
was £493m. (net), so that the “ over-all” deficit 
was only £60m., against £285m. in 1953-54. 

Further encouragement for the Chancellor is 
news that small savings in 1954-55 rose by £146m. 
net, against a net increase of £24m. in the pre- 
vious year; that the gold loss in March fell to 
$14m., against $82m. in February; that sterling has 
risen to over $2.794; and that last year’s balance 
of foreign payments was plus £163m. 


County Council election results showed no 
marked swing against Labour. In London, 14 
seats were lost; in Middlesex 6; losses were heavi- 
est in the West Riding (17), Essex and Lanca- 
shire. In all three counties control passes to anti- 
Labour majorities. In other areas, mainly Mid- 
land, Labour gains partly offset the slight Con- 
servative recovery from 1952, which was a peak 
year for Labour. Polls were generally low, and 
the results tended to confirm the equal balance of 
party strength. In the Warnham Division of West 
Sussex, the Labour candidate was declared 
elected unopposed after an unusual action before 
Lord Goddard, who ruled that the Conservative 
nomination paper had not been handed in at the 
time and place stated in the notice of poll. 


Reap for the second time in the Commons last 
Friday, against the advice of the Government, 
the Non-Industrial Employment Bill lays down 
standards of working conditions for office, shop 
and other non-industrial workers (who, by an odd 
freak of definition, include agricultural workers). 
The Bill, sponsored by Mr. Harold Davies, seeks 
broadly to implement the recommendations of 
the Gowers Committee. The Government atti- 
tude: “not a suitable subject for a private 
Member’s measure.” But Labour Members— 
well-lobbied by the unions and present in unusual 
numbers for a Friday—disagreed and ensured 
that the Bill at least goes forward to its next 
stage. Ultimate outcome? Highly uncertain: 
controversial Bills presented at the fag-end of a 
Parliament seldom complete their course. 


On Monday of this week the Horror Comics 
Bill passed its remaining stages in the Commons. 
Though it will undoubtedly have a troubled 
passage through the Lords, it now seems certain 
to become law before the end of this Parliament. 
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Tue text of the Government’s Aliens Employ- 
ment Bill was published last Friday: it makes 
permanent arrangements for the employment of 
aliens in the Crown service, both at home and 
overseas. The Bill regularises the long-standing 
practice under which aliens have worked for the 
Crown overseas, usually on Embassy staffs or for 
one of the Services. At home, the Bill replaces 
Defence Regulation 60D, under which some 
thousands of aliens are currently employed by 
the Crown. The principle by which the Bill 
seeks to govern the employment of aliens at home 
is, very broadly stated, that they may be employed 
where suitable British candidates are not avail- 
able, 


P vettsuep last Friday, the report of the Commit- 
tee, under the Vice-Chancellor of Nottingham 
University, which has been inquiring into the 
organisation of Boy Service in the Army, recom- 
mended that units be run as schools rather than 
as military establishments; that systematic steps 
be taken to prevent bullying; that time-tables be 
more imaginatively planned to keep boys fully 
occupied from reveille to lights-out. The Com- 
mittee was set up last autumn after the death of a 
boy soldier in circumstances which suggested sui- 
cide after brutal bullying. Reports the Committee: 
“It would be untrue to say that failure [to avoid 
‘serious’ misconduct,’ ‘bullying,’ ‘evil influ- 
ences’] has been limited to one case of brutal 
bullying. ... At the same time it is only fair to 
add that strenuous efforts are being made in the 
right direction.” The Army Council has accepted 
the recommendations of the Committee “in 
principle.” 


T ue Minister of Housing and Local Government 
has stated that he is in “general agreement ” with 
the City of Oxford Development Plan, the two: 
main features of which are a complete ring of 
outer by-pass roads and a substantial shopping 
centre in Cowley intended to save Cowley resi- 
dents from having to shop daily in the centre of 
Oxford. Before giving formal approval, however, 
the Minister has asked the City Council to state 
its intention about “the problem of traffic con- 
gestion in the University area.” Suggested very 
delicately in a letter from the Minister to the 
Mayor last week is the hint that it is up to the City 
Fathers to formulate comprehensive proposals for 
protecting “Oxford’s architectural glories and 
academic amenities” before \the Government 
steps in to do it for them. 


Mosr depressing news for years in the book 
trade was last week’s announcement that Simpkin, 
Marshall, Ltd., the wholesale booksellers, have 
had to cease trading. This 150-year-old firm had 
become a unique clearing-house in the British 
book trade, and its demise confronts both publi- 
shers and retail booksellers with a disconcerting 
gulf which must somehow be bridged. The big 
retailer will. find no difficulty in dealing direct 
with the publishers. But the small bookseller, con- 
fronted with about 18,000 books published in 
Britain each year, will now have to get his books, 
often single copies, either from individual pub- 
lishers or from W. H. Smith—his rival in the 
retail field. Moreover, some publishers have in 
the past been reluctant to handle single-copy busi- 
ness. Can the trade now devise an alternative to 
Simpkin, Marshall? It must be remembered that 
Simpkin, Marshall shut down only after months 
of negotiation with the rest of the trade to find a 
viable solution to their financial problems. The 
creation of a substitute organisation, owned co- 
operatively by the publishing houses and run on 
a no-profit-no-loss basis, may offer the best hope. 


‘he previously refused to join a coalition. 
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News from Correspondents — 


MALAYA 


Singapore Elections 


Our Correspondent in Malaya cables: The Left 
won seventeen out of the twenty-five seats in the 
Singapore general election. Yet it would be 
unwise to say that Labour’s most ambitious pro- 
gramme received overwhelming support, for the 
Right polled about 4,000 more votes. What 
happened was that the Right made the fatal error 
of splitting its vote. The Progressive Party, for 
seven years Singapore’s most coherent political 
party (indeed, except for the underground Com- 
munist Party, for long periods it was Singapore’s 
only political party) collapsed, and sixteen of its 
twenty candidates were defeated, five losing their 
deposits. Twenty out of twenty-two candidates, 
put up by the hastily conceived Chinese million- 
aires’ so-called Democratic Party, also failed. 
Fighting among themselves, the Right parties let 
in the Left. Eight out of ten seats won by the 
Labour Front were in fact won on minority 
votes. Altogether the Labour Party polled twenty- 
seven per cent of the total vote, and gained forty 
per cent of the seats. 

Probably the most sensational aspect of the 
election was not the defeat of C. C. Tan, the 
President of the Progressives, by David Marshall, 
leader of the Labour Front, nor even the eclipse 
of Tan Eng Joo, the multi-millionaire leader of 
the Democrats and a relative of Tan Kah Kee 
(who represents overseas Chinese in Mao’s 
Government) by a comparatively unknown Pro- 
gressive man in a straight fight. It was the weight 
of support given to four candidates of the 
Socialist People’s Action Party, headed by Lee 
Kuan Yew. Uncompromisingly anti-colonial and 
standing for complete independence, the P.A.P. 
got in three men, claiming nearly nine per cent 
of the total vote. Lee himself was returned with 
the highest number of votes secured by any can- 
didate in the election. 

Although Marshall is leader of the majority 
party in the Assembly, and has already become 
the Chief Minister of a coalition government, he 
is not accepted as the leader of the Left. Lee Kuan 
Yew has promised to support the Labour Front 
if it follows its declared Socialist programme, but 
His 
reasons were that the Labour Front is not a 
‘political party in the accepted sense of the word, 
but an election device, created especially to fight 
the election on the understanding that it would be 
dissolved afterwards and reorganised. At present, 
the Front appears to consist of a handful of in- 
dividuals (some of them very sucessful business 


men), the Singapore branch of the Malayan 


Indian Congress, and the almost non-existent 
Socialist Party. Some of these individuals were 
once officials of the Labour Party, which fell 
apart several times and is now in a rather sorry 
state. On the other hand, the People’s Action 
Party is a properly organised Socialist Party 
which has 3,000 enthusiastic members and con- 
siderable trade union backing. 

This is not to cast the slightest shadow of doubt 


upon the good intentions of David Marshall. An’ 


uncorruptible man of courage and ambition, even 
if politically innocent, Marshall is flamboyant 
and sensitive. Self-made and wealthy, famous as 
the Colony’s leading criminal trial lawy er, Mar- 
shall sincerely believes in the Socialist programme 
and is genuinely interested to better the lot of 


the poor. But at heart he is no fiery rey olutionary. 
__ Basically he is a humanist who would like to put 
_ things right quickly but gently. One of the most 


popular men in Singapore,. this tall Jew, with 
iron-grey hair and boisterously friendly manner, 
is no Bustamente. 

In addition to a democratic Welfare State, 
Marshall has promised the removal of the emer- 
gency regulations. His slender majority will 
excuse him making an issue of this, and will also 
probably prevent him doing very much about the 
rest of his promises. The position of his Coali- 
tion Government is necessarily precarious; his 
team will be hard to hold together. 


PARIS 
The Spectre of Dien Bien Phu 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: Early last 
week, M. Roger Stephane, assistant-editor of the 
Left-wing weekly France-Observateur, was 
arrested on the instructions of Judge Duval, the 
magistrate in charge of the Dides case. The 
warrant claims that two of Stephane’s articles, 
published on July 30, 1953, and May 27, 1954, 
contained classified information on the military 
situation in Indo-China. This new development 
of Paffaire Dides has aroused widespread indigna- 
tion in the French press. No complaints, ‘it is 
pointed out, were made against the articles at the 
time they were published; Stephane was 
questioned as to his sources of information as 
long ago as October 27, and since that date five 
months have elapsed. Why the delay? Moreover, 
whether or not the information revealed in the 
May 27 article was obtained as a result of “leaks ” 


_from a meeting of the National Defence Com- 


mittee, similar material was published in a num- 
ber of other papers, notably Carrefour, the New 


- York Times and Le Parisien, none of which could 


be accused of being anxious to aid the Viet-Minh. 
The article published in Carrefour, in fact, was 
signed by General Koenig, who is now Minister 
of Defence, and whose consent was required for 
Stephane’s arrest. 

What, then, is the explanation? It appears to 
be twofold. Judge Duval, it seems, has harboured 
a grievance against France-Observateur ever 
since it exposed the sordid part he played in the 
illegal arrest of Jacques Duclos, the Communist 
leader in 1952; even before he ordered Stephane’s 
arrest, he had instituted similar proceedings 
against Gilles Martinet, the paper’s editor, and 
he has now, I understand, been authorised to 
take action against Claude Bourdet, another mem- 
ber of the paper’s staff. There are, however, more 
sinister reasons for the campaign against France- 
Observateur. This courageous paper, together 
with Le Monde and L’Express, was instrumental 
in drawing the attention of the public to the poli- 
tical and military errors which led to the disaster 
of Dien Bien Phu and the loss of Indo-China. 


The men responsible—M. Pleven, M. Bidault, 


General Navarre—have been lying low since the 
fall of M. Laniel. But now, with a thorough- 
going Right-wing Government once more in 
power, they are beginning to re-emerge (it is sig- 
nificant, for instance, that General Koenig gave 
Duval the authorisation to arrest Stephane 
shortly after he received visits from General 
Navarre and M. Pleven). In other words, the 
Dides case has now been resurrected and trans- 
formed into an instrument to transfer the 
responsibility for the Indo-China defeat on to the 
shoulders of the Left-wing press. Indo-China, 


the public is to be told, was lost because the | 


French army was betrayed by neutralist 


i 


remain behind to trouble Anthony.: Churchil 


A Te 


com. 
now inc ‘easingly obvious t tha 
to engage in ever larger military ' efforts i 
Africa—as witness this week’s declarati: tion of a 
“ State of Urgency” in Algeria—and it is, there- 
fore, most important that public confidence 
should be restored in her political and milita: y 
leaders by showing that the disaster in Indo- 
China was not a “defeat” but a “ betrayal.” 


te 
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WESTMINSTER 


The Old Man’s Ghost id 


Sir Winston did not put on his farewell per- 
formance for the benefit of the Commons on- 
Tuesday at Question Time. The stage was more 
than set, it was overcrowded. Peers shuffled 
ughtly together in their gallery, press correspon- 
dents overflowed their writing desks and perched 
on the steps. The benches were jammed with an 
audience rather apathetically awaiting an anti- 
climax—for, just before Questions, it was: 
announced over the tape that, contrary to popular 
expectation, Sir Winston would not be appearing 
to answer his daily quota for the last time. the 
emotional experience, it was said, would be too 
much for him. Knowing this, the crowd stayed, 
as a crowd will hang round a street corner, long 
after the accident, looking at the skid marks in 
the road. q 

In a way they were not disappointed, 
for Churchill’s ghost dominated the whole hour 
of Questions as, on Monday evening it had 
dominated the corridors. As the tape machines, 
our parliamentary substitute for newspapers, 
tapped out the list of personalities attending the 
Downing Street dinner on Monday, speculation 
had given way to certainty. Excitement was_ 
alive outside the Chamber. At these moments — 
Members cease to sit in gossiping huddles in the 
smoke room and tea room. They perambulate 


rapidly from one standing group to another all 
along the corridors. There is the sort of school-* 

boyish tension which grips a school when rumours > 
that the headmaster is leaving become confirmed. 
It is all tremendous fun. Great events are afoot, 
and Members somehow make the most of being . 
on the outer, ultimate fringe of them. ; 

So, on Tuesday, when Captain Crookshank mse 
to reply to the Prime Minister’s Questions, an 
started by stating that he had been asked to reply 
on behalf of his Right Honourable Friend, the 
Opposition maliciously shouted “Why?” When 
he announced that the Government had no pre- 
sent intention, during the newspaper strike, of 
publishing a British Gazette on the 1926 pat- 
tern, Shinwell naively asked whether, if this 
decision were reversed, Sir Winston would be in-— 
vited once again to edit it. And, in one of his 
typical supplementaries, Emrys Hughes asked 
innocently for an assurance that Caesar would be 
buried in the House of Lords and would not 


even popped up during the Questions on the 

cotton crisis. The long-promised statement, 

following his meeting with the Cotton Board, was 
again deferred, this time until after the recess. 
was rumoured that he had, in his talk with the 
Board, so confused the issue that i it will take a day 
or so to ) put things straight again. In a sup 
mena , Ralph Assheton —— to eS 2 


ee / 


Ws HAT will be the pattern of old age security 


pet years from now? Will _there be 


F. ap pec ewéen poverty and comfort in old age will 
steadily widen. Yet three months have passed 
_ since the Phillips Committee published its report 
on the economic and financial problems of old 
ee and neither Government nor Opposition 
_ seem anxious to debate it in the Commons. The 
reason for the Government’s indifference is 
imple: it has made its point by raising pension 
tates—the first payments begin this month—and 
it has nothing to gain politically by reopening the 
whole question. It broadly shares the social 
assumptions of the Phillips Report, but a detailed 
efence of them could well be politically em- 
arrassing. Its logic, as Mr. Abel-Smith and Mr. 
‘ownsend point out in an important pamphlet*, 
eads away from social justice and towards Two 
Nations in old age. If present trends continue, 
differences in living standards between older 
people are likely to be much greater” than in 
working.life. And the main reason for this will 
be the growth in occupational pension schemes. 
_ Labour, however, cannot criticise this unhappy 
eport effectively unless it understands all that . 
t implies; and though its National Executive 
‘has been willing to reconsider the pattern of 
National Insurance, the trade unions have refused 
o far to budge from the simple, but now invalid 
ormula of equal contributions and equal benefits. 
No Socialists can afford to let this Report pass 
ithout challenge. It follows the Government in 
repudiating “the central idea” of the Beveridge 
“Plan—that the flat-rate benefit should be high 
enough for subsistence without other resources 
—and looks forward to a system of security in 
old age which is a strange and arbitrary muddle 
of State pensions with National Assistance and 
‘private and public service superannuation. 
Neither this Report, nor the pitiful two-page 
survey in which the Minister commented on the 
first five years of the present Insurance scheme, 


__* New Pensions for the Old. Fabian Society. 1s. 6d. 
at 
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made any serious attempt to meet problems that 
the scheme is already raising: on the contrary, 
they attempted to cover up a fundamental 
change of social policy. 

The “subsistence” principle has been dis- 
carded: the Minister says that “there is no scien- 
tific way” of deciding what it means, and the 
Phillips Committee adds, on grounds of “ extra- 
vagance,” that National Insurance “cannot be 
expected” to provide it. What then? The State 
pension of an arbitrary amount will in future 
be only part-provision; those who have “ other 
resources ” will be buying the pension below the 
market rates for insurance, while the remainder 
must turn to Assistance to supplement it. In 
this case, if part of the retired population is to 
rely upon its private savings and occupational 
pensions, while the less fortunate fall to the floor 
of Assistance, what is the argument for having 
a universal flat-rate pension? 

The concept of equal payments and equal 
benefits, to which the trade unions are so firmly 
attached, made some sense when National In- 
surance was limited to one part of the popula- 
tion which had no great inequalities of income. 
The great weakness of the Beveridge system was 
that it sought to create a universal “ subsistence ” 
pension, yet permitted—as the Phillips and Mil- 
lard Tucker Reports would actively encourage— 
the rapid expansion of occupational pensions 
which reflect unequal opportunities in life and 
unequal incomes. Approving of these schemes, 
the Phillips Committee naturally points to the 
huge expense of providing cheap State pensions 
for those who do not need them. 

Much has been made of the increasing “ bur- 
den” of pensions. In seven pages devoted to 
State pensions in the Phillips Report, the 
word is used twenty-two times, while it occurs 
only once in eleven pages devoted to occupa- 
tional pensions. Yet this scare is hardly justi- 
fied. In terms of numbers, the revised population 
estimates suggest that we shall have to provide 
for fewer pensioners twenty years from now than 
either Beveridge, in 1942, or the Government, 
in 1946, expected when they drafted their plans. 
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What matters is not so much the total number 
of elderly people, but the number of dependants’ 
who have to be supported by the working popu- 
lation as a whole; and though we shall have 
more old people twenty-five years from now we 
shall have fewer children. Even if there were 
no change in retirement habits—and both men 
and women are working longer—-by 1979 there 
should be only 114 non-workers to every 100 
employed, or one more per hundred than at 
present. If every dependant made the same 
claims upon current production, as the authors 
of this pamphlet point out, there would be “no 
new economic problem at all.” And since the 
national income should be from 50 to 100 per 
cent. higher by 1979, the same proportion of it 
would provide more real resources to meet any 
increase in the number of the living standards 
of social dependants. The “economic” burden 
of retirement pensions is an arithmetical bogy. 


What really matters is how the share of the 
national income that is allocated to the elderly 
is to be distributed. And this cannot be answered 
by isolating Insurance benefits from all other: 
forms of provision for old age. Yet in raising: 
anxieties about the “burden” of State pensions 
while minimising the cost of occupational pen- 
sions, the Phillips Committee stacks the cards’ 
in favour of the middle-class, of salaried and) 
skilled workers in large enterprises. For over 
twenty-five years, while the cost of State pensions 
may double, the cost of the private sector might 
rise from five to six times. Already, more than 
7 million employees are covered by occupational 
schemes of various kinds, and contributions into 
them are running at £270m., while yearly in- 
payments for Insurance pensions are only 
£210m. At the moment, superannuation funds 
pay out annually some £144m., against £334m. 
for State pensions; but by 1979, private pensions 
will come to at least £440m. a year, a much 
larger proportion of the estimate of £665m. for 
retirement pensions—and since such private pen- 
sions are linked directly to incomes, the true 
figure may be much larger as wages and salaries 
rise with the national income. | 

Occupational pensions, of course, are much) 
encouraged by tax concessions, and these in turn} 
intensify the bias in favour of large firms and’! 
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their higher-paid employees. Yet such tax con- reap 


cessions—the middle-class naturally seeks to 4 
extend them to other “private sector” expenses 


such as school and medical bills—are as much 
a “burden” to the revenue as Exchequer grants 
to the National Insurance Fund. Now they cost 
about £100m. a year, substantially more than 
the Treasury has had to find this year for its 
share of National Insurance, and Mr. Abel- 
Smith and Mr. Townsend make a cautious esti- 
mate that by 1979 the cost in tax concessions for 
private schemes may run to about £300m. com- 
pared with the £500m. which will have to be 
found to balance the Insurance Fund—and this 
must cover all social security for everyone, not 
superannuation for part of the population. 

Here alone are strong reasons for reviewing 
the position of these private schemes, apart from 
the fact that they cannot and do not cater for 
the irregularly employed, the majority of lower- 
paid workers, or those in small firms, and apart 
too from their bias in favour of white-collar 
employees or the vast investment funds that 
they are putting in the hands of insurance com- 
panies. And this distortion is what the Govern- 
ment—and Labour also, if it is allowed to go by 
default—is tacitly encouraging. No wonder that 
this pamphlet urges a thorough review of pen- 
sion policy before such inequalities harden. 

At this stage, the authors are wise not to pro- 
pose a cut-and-dried alternative of their own. 
But I am convinced that their general conclusion 
is not merely workable; it is one to which Soci- 
alists must inevitably come. The State must 
establish a proportional pension scheme of its 
own. I would go further and suggest that it 

_ should assimilate the private schemes while there 
is still time, thereby establishing a simple and 
uniform system, and possibly associate 
this change with the original proposal 
(Beveridge and Labour) to socialise industrial 
insurance. For the lower-paid workers, National 
Superannuation would cost no more than Insur- 
ance; and for those who wished, the scheme 
would permit additional contributions above the 
minimum. Benefits would be related to average 
contributions—the scheme could be introduced 
gradually by setting a minimum to which each 
year’s payments would add a supplement—and, 
if inflation or prosperity added to wages, benefits 
would rise proportionately, thus helping to 
cushion the fall from working to retirement in- 
come. No rights would be lost when an em- 
ployee moved from one firm to another, and no 
more elaborate machinery would be needed than 
at present exists in the Insurance and Inland 
Revenue collection systems. Administrative 
costs, indeed, might be greatly reduced. There 
would be no means test, for pensions would be 
tax-free and secured as of right, and no disin- 
centive to saving in working life, while the State 


supplement from general revenue would be used : 
sit a $ ' pendent press or radio, all the leaders could com- 


to carry in the system those whom motherhood 
or illness or unemployment have prevented from 
making “actuarial” contributions. This, or 
something like it, is how Socialists should guar- 
antee socially adequate security for the aged. 
NorMAN MacKEnZIE 
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NEXT WEEK 
The Crisis of France 
in North Africa 


A special survey of the problems of 
French colonialism 


BY 
PAUL JOHNSON 


(Our Paris Correspondent) 


Pexine was an uncovenanted mercy; not even 
vaguely on the schedule. My plan was to spend a 
fortnight in uncommitted India; te listen to 
the babel of Chinese, British and American voices 
at the Hongkong cross-roads; in Tokio to find 
material for a guess about what Shogun would 
fill the vacancy left by MacArthur; to ask awk- 
ward questions in Malaya, and to return through 
the comparatively tranquil gateway of Colombo. 
But in Hongkong I learnt from excited journa- 
lists, who had recently returned from Peking, that 
it was now possible to enter China via Canton, to 
pay one’s own fares, and form an unguided im- 
pression without the benefits and drawbacks of 
the conducted tour. It worked; a wire to Peking 
brought a visa, and, back in Hongkong after a 
short fortnight in Japan, I found myself in the 
New China, travelling by train to Canton (to the 
accompaniment of tea, music and propaganda) 
and thence by plane to Peking. Ten days later I 
returned, stirred like every other visitor by the 
ancient beauty and new excitement of revolution- 
ary China, and very anxious not to make a fool of 
myself by retailing any of those smart, packaged 
opinions which are so useful to newspaper 
reporters out for a snappy story. 
* x * 


Since it was impossible wholly to escape inter- 
views, I concentrated on the simple, irrefutable 
statement that the first impression of China is of 
a government whose honesty and efficiency con- 
trast violently with Chiang Kai-shek’s, and that 
this impression was confirmed by British business 
men who, after months of inquiry in China’s 
main industrial centres, agreed that the Govern- 
ment was stable and that the West should in- 
crease its trade with Peking. When asked, I 


_ added that the arrangements of my journey had 
_ been beyond criticism. Unhappily, one corre- 
spondent (who no doubt muddled his notes) pro- 


vided the Singapore Standard with the headline 
that, after ten days there, I had found everything 
fine in China and had said: “ Nothing could be 
better”! I found myself for once sympathetic 
with politicians who complain of being misre- 
ported. 

* * * 


The nub of the matter is, of course, how much, 
in a totalitarian country, the visitor can learn. 
The answer is that he cannot, even on a long visit, 
generalise about whether the “people” (poor 
peasants? middle peasants? intellectuals? 
workers?) are happy, or still enthusiastic about 
the revolution. He must form an impression on 
such matters, but he had better candidly admit 
that if there were a revolt or a civil war a few 
hundred miles away, he could not be sure of 
knowing. In a one-party country without inde- 


mit suicide without the visitor—or even the 
general public—knowing anything was happening. 
The visitor can wander freely and talk to whom 
he likes, or, rather, he can if he talks Chinese, but, 
if he does not, he’ll be clever, on a short visit, if 
he learns which door leads. to the Gents. and 
not to the Ladies, and he’ll be lucky if he gets a 
telephone operator at his hotel who knows the 
English numerals. However, I managed to 
make contacts with Chinese writers whom I 
had known in England, with scholars whose 
names were familiar from pre-war days, and with 
quite a variety of other Chinese who had been 
absorbed, in one way or another, into the present 
regime. Add up all these conversations, check 
the results of official interviews by your own 
observation and by what you can learn from half 


itoring” ; 
* * 4 A * re A 
Peking itself? No praise will satisfy those who — 
have wandered in the Summer Palace, the Temple — 
of Heaven, and the Forbidden City. The Empress _ 
Dowager, you'll remember, used the money voted — 
for a navy to scoop out a hole for a vast lake and © 
build the most superb of pleasure grounds on the © 
hill she thus created. Unhappily, the auditing © 
departments of modern countries forbid an imita- — 
tion of this admirable example in London, 
Washington or Moscow. Among the undisputed — 
virtues of the present Chinese Government is its | 
care for what was valuable in old China. Not all — 
the walls are decorated with the stereotyped 
pictures of Chairman Mao; you will also see many r 
reproductions of the wonderful paintings now — 
discovered in ancient Buddhist caves. Former 
temples are being carefully restored, and so are — 
the wonderful Ming tombs. These things should f 
be remembered, at least as a footnote to 
serious discussions of the meaning of brainwash-_ 
ing, of the merits of China’s land and industrial — 
policy, and of the dangers of her often provocative i 
propaganda. One’s impression is of an austere ki 
regime, but it is not oblivious of beauty or insen- | 
sitive to fun. The first touch of spring had hatched ~ 
out a great brood of flies over the lake of the — 
Summer Palace when I passed by. I am glad to — 
say that my Chinese friends were not wholly — 
solemn when I commented on the renewed 
activities of the American aggressors. 
ee * tance 
Happiness may be reasonably defined as enjoy- — 
ing the present, liking what you have, and not 
wanting what you haven’t got. On that basis, © 
South-East Asia is surely the happiest part of 
the world. Life in most “undeveloped” areas © 
is nasty, brutish and short; people are hungry, _ 
pest-ridden, or otherwise cruelly treated by 
nature. When they are industrialised, they merely | 
enter upon a new phase of human misery. But i 
in Burma, Ceylon, Thailand, Indonesia and - 
Malaya, there are still vast areas where nature is 
so warm and bountiful that hard work is needless; 
poverty means not want, but the absence of un- 
necessary property. There is no contrast more 
startling or more happy than that between the 
crowded misery of Calcutta and the smiling, _ 
easeful life of Burma. The contrast remains in 
spite of modern reconstruction in Burma and 
seven years of the wicked and unnecessary 
Communist-Karen rebellion. The Siamese have 
also maintained this agreeable, relaxed feeling, 
though I fancy they are beginning to change as the _ 
result of being cursed with a Government as 
inefficient, corrupt, and self-seeking as that of t e- 
last days of the Kuomintang in China. bait 
~ * * 
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close to Kinla’ rae * re-settled ” Cie 
where the Chinese, Ait with food and) we 


efficient sender houses, and, only a 

away, primordial “Mal an villages wh 
not changed materially 
one such sleepy ile 


ail 


ng in a still un- 
U ie men were perhaps asleep in the 
100n sun; i in a paddy field, a single woman 
vas at work. She was not in a hurry. She was 
a itting ‘the ears of rice, one by one, with a 
Gillette razor blade. It was set in a curved piece 
of wood, shaped in rough imitation of a bird in 
flight. My companion, an expert on Malayan 
lore, explained that the gods would not approve 
of mortals stealing the grain, but would not take 
it ill if a little was taken by the birds. Therefore, 
the knife was set between the two wings of a 
bird, and the illusion carried through by reaping 
with a sweeping motion. 
: * * * 


“When the going was good?” No reason for 
the past tense; the going is still good. But the 
coming back, catching whatever plane happens 
‘not to be full, may, I found, be rather less good. 
The chief air lines now compete, very agreeably, 
or the favours of first-class passengers. The food 
d wine on one B.O.A.C. service was as good as 
that on K.L.M. or Pan American (even though 
Pan American added, as a bit of swagger, a 
pleasant little snack served with champagne). But 
ming back,:I decided that Argonauts should be 
scrapped for long journeys. We were already tired 
when we reached Cairo, and none too pleased 
when we learnt there would be a long delay 
because one of the brakes had to be renewed. 
Twenty-four hours later we started off again. 
ter a quarter of an hour’s flying we were con- 
fidentially informed that the pilot was confronted 
with a warning signal suggesting that the hold 
in which our luggage was stowed was now open, 
and that we had to return to Cairo, but for 
reasons of safety in landing we had first to “ jetti- 
son fuel’ We sat, severely not smoking, 
wondering whether our bags had sunk deep into 
the sands of the desert, and watched hundreds of 
gallons of high octane petrol fanning out into the 
wind. We landed safely, to learn with relief not 


nothing wrong with the aeroplane; it was the 
warning that was at fault. We waited for refuel- 
ling, and were then informed that a fault had now 
‘been found in an engine. We were glad it, was 
found in time. Twenty-eight hours late we set 
out again for. England, home, and beauty, and 
_arrived in I don’t know how many degrees of 


unduly thick’ and heavy in Colombo. 

= ; * * x 

Back in the democratic West where we have 
so long fought for the right to see and hear and 
judge for ourselves, I found waiting for me a dis- 
graceful story about the film Children oj 
Hiroshima, reviewed in . this journal last week. 
Its first: showing, outside the trade, was to have 
aken place at the House of Pe erimons. A week 
or two ago a Labour member booked the Grand 
Committee Room for this purpose. Paul Rotha 
wrote to several M.P.s of his acquaintance urging 
them to take this chance of seeing the film, which 
he had seen in Paris. Twenty-four hours before 
he eh the Member concerned was 


bo 


instructed. to cancel the arrangements. Mr. 
Ww jiteley had reliable information that the film 
was Communist propaganda. The House of 
Sommons was thus deprived of an opportunity 


anc and was described in these pages as one of 
ed authenticity and tragedy.” 
ment will hardly be flattered by the implica- 
at they require special protection against 
C uns, propaganda. Should they not 


“untinged with derision that there had been 


rost, wearing the tropical kit which had seemed | 


mmoned before the Opposition Chief Whip and ~ 


fo see a film which is now showing in the West. 


Members of — 


0 ‘Hiroshima was merely thateht too horrific 


for M-P.s to see, the film they saw on Wednesday 
"was entitled ‘Animal Slaughtering. 


* * * 


I did not meet with alarm in Asia at the pros- 
pect of Sir Winston Churchill at length terminat- 
ing his extraordinary political career. More than 
one person who had recently seen him in action at 
the Commonwealth Conference and elsewhere, 
said that, with all his greatness, he had become a 
very dangerous man. Given a knowledge of 
the facts and a reasonably true picture of the 
situation, his mind worked as smoothly and 
brilliantly as ever; harbouring some remote set 
of prejudices, dating from the days when he 
played polo in India or fought Boers in South 
Africa, he would, with equally majestic logic, reach 
the most terrifying irrelevant and perilous con- 
clusions. It is now, I am told, completely im- 
possible to argue with Sir Winston. When he 
speaks, he turns on his deaf aid so that he can 
appreciate his own eloquence; having spoken, he 
Switches off. CRITIC 


Desirable Residence 


Period House, well situated, 
Modernised and in good repair, 
Very shortly may be vacated, 
Present tenant may move elsewhere. 
Close to important thoroughfare 
But in a secluded cul-de-sac 
In walking distance of Parliament Square, 
With Georgian frontage and chimney-stack, 
And nice walled garden at the back. 


Semi-detached, but high and spacious— 
Panelled chambers, and parquet floor— 

Partly furnished—interiors gracious— 
No house-hunter could ask for more. 
Quiet neighbours reside next door. 

The House from outside may be viewed, 
Silent guardians stand before— 

Noise and tumult do not intrude 

In this inviolate neighbourhood. 


End of lease with vacant possession 
By private treaty may be assigned 
To new. lessee (of the same profession) 
If present tenant is so inclined. 
Applicants are not hard to find 
For occupation of this address; 
Favoured claimants and queues behind, 
Though larger mansions they may possess, 
Are éver standing in readiness. 


Outgoing tenant, some years in residence, 
Incoming tenant may designate. 
New leaseholders will then take precedence, 
Long prepared for the moving-date, 
(Though his lease may suddenly terminate). 
Transient lodging of famous men 
-Illustrious inmate may soon vacate. 
House about to change hands again — 
pecexee and Hail at Number Ten. 
SAGITTARIUS 


This England 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
5/- for each of the others printed. 


Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


Sir Bernard Docker, the industrialist, said in 

Birmingham yesterday: “We are all tired of work- 

_ ing for nothing—or varying degrees of nothing.”— 

“Nottingham - Guardian fournal. (E. Douglas 
Lawson.) 


Lost in Aberystwyth: One very old and dearly 
loved, macerated Yak’s head, complete with horns. 
Owner wishes recovery for sentimental reasons.— 
Advert. in Cambian News. . (H. W.) 


My wife’s ‘great-great-grandfather, Joseph 
Gellibrand, one of thé founders of the State of 
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Victoria, was eaten by aborigines in Australia in 
1837. Also a forebear of mine of the same genera- 
tion, Arthur Wakefield, was the last White man ta 
be eaten by the Maoris in New Zealand in the 
1840-50s. Incidentally, his brother, Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, was, I believe, at one time, 
Editor of the Spectator—Letter in Spectator. 
(S:.Galce,) 


An American View 
of Bevanism 


“Hostility within the Labour Party to American 
leadership is the single most important political 
factor in Britain’s relations with the United 
States.” 


Ir I had read this quotation in Soviet News, I 
should have been inclined to brush it aside as a 
characteristic example of Communist wishful 
thinking. But when I found it in the Introduction 
to a carefully documented American study* of 
Britain’s attitude to U.S. foreign policy, I sat 
up and took notice. Perhaps, I said to myself, 
Socialist criticism of American policies has. had 
more success than we realise. 
As a student in the school of Professor Perl- 
man at Wisconsin, Mr. Epstein is not only anti- 
Communist but staunchly anti-Socialist. Yet, 
true to the tradition of that school, he is a scrupu- 
lous investigator. He has had the patience to 
read and remember every column, not only of 
Hansard but of the Economist, the Tribune, THE 
New STATESMAN and even the Sunday Pictorial, 
printed between 1945 and 1952; and, having read 
them, he can appreciate every nuance of British 
politics. He distinguishes correctly and individu- 
ally, for instance, between Bevanites, fellow- 
travellers and crypto-Communists. He spots 
that, if Mr. Crossman is an erratic Left-winger, 
Mr. Denis Healey is an erratic Right-winger. He 
understands that pro-American policies in Britain 
often conceal a bitter hatred of Americans—and 
vice versa. He remembers that the Economist 
flirted with the idea of a Third Force before 
attaining its present sturdy Americanism; re- 
duces The Times to its proper importance as a 
follower, nota maker, of informed public opinion; 
and, after remarking of THE NEw STATESMAN, “ No 
doubt it deserved all the contempt with which 
Labour’s political leadership regarded its wishful 
thinking and implausible Left-wing theorising,” 
he forces himself to add, “ but nevertheless its in- 
tellectual influence cannot be brushed aside.” 
Here is an observer whose conclusions must be 
taken as seriously as those reached by Mr. R. 
Bassett in his sadly neglected study of British 
public opinion during the Manchurian incident.’ 
Like Mr. Bassett, Mr. Epstein has been reluct-' 
antly driven to admit that the views which 
influence British foreign policy are those of “the, 
Labour Left.” 
“The category did include some of the Univer- 
sity teachers (and former teachers) active in the 
post-war Labour Party, but ‘Left-wing intellec-’ 
tuals’ were also by definition a more heterogenous | 
collection of white-collar Socialists who customarily | 
earned their living by journalism, lecturing, poli- 
ticking, or any one of a large number of other 
verbalist activities... The Labour Left represented 
the British polemical tradition that had been re- 
garded (in differing language) as ‘rootless’ by its 
opponents, from Edmund Burke to Ernest Bevin.”, 


ys 


But why are these rootless intellectuals “the 
single most important factor in Britain’s relations 
with the United States”? Because political ideas 
in our country are not taken seriously by any 


EPSTEIN, 


* Britain—Uneasy Ally. By Leon D. a8 
$s. 


Cambridge : for Chicago University Press. 
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respectable body, such as the Conservative Party, 


the F.B.I. or the 'T.U.C. However, irritating it ~ peace at Geneva in defiance of Washington. This 
may be, the fact remains that, whenever British — 


public opinion is stirred up to a point where it 
begins to influence foreign policy, the dynamic 
comes from these “rootless intellectuals.” Mr. 
Epstein’ s thesis is that they have led British public 
opinion first to welcome and then to repudiate 
American leadership. 

Mr. Epstein sees three phases in this develop- 
ment. First there was the nation-wide indigna- 
tion caused by the termination of Lend-lease and 
the harsh terms of the American Loan. Since, 
however, this mood was accompanied by growing 
disillusionment with the Soviet Union, what it 
produced in Britain was the demand—voiced 
chiefly but not exclusively by the Labour Left— 
for a Third Force, independent of both American 
Capitalism and Russian Communism. 

This phase lasted two years. The second began 
when Mr. Marshall proclaimed his Plan in the 
summer of 1947, and the Russians broke up the 
Paris Conference and: threatened to break any 
country which accepted American aid. From that 
moment the Cold War was on, and it destroyed 
the possibility of a Third Force led by Socialist 
Britain. Faced, on the one side, by the signs of 
Communist aggressiveness in Czechoslovakia and 


‘Berlin and, on the other, by the offer of American 


‘aid without political strings, the Labour Left jet- 
tisoned the idea of Socialist independence and 
became enthusiastically pro-American. 

Until I read Mr. Epstein I had quite forgotten 
how enthusiastically pro-American THE NEW 
STATESMAN, the Tribune, Miss Jennie Lee, Mr. 


Foot and I myself all were in those far-off. 


days. Now, reading Britain—Uneasy Ally, I can 
recall how our Socialist ideology swept us all into 
an uncritical enthusiasm for what we believed to 
be a sincere American attempt to win the Cold 
War not by armed strength but by social and 
economic measures. The Tories detested the kind 
of dependence involved in Marshall Aid. But the 
Labour Left, envisaging an alliance between Tru- 
man’s Fair Deal and Attlee’s Socialism, fell for 
it, and I at least am willing to accept Mr. Epstein’s 
accusation that it was my Socialist blinkers which 
made me do so. 

The third phase opens with the Korean war. 
For a few months, United Nations resistance to 
aggression united British public opinion. Then, 
as American policy switched first from economic 
to military assistance, then from E.C.E. to E.D.C., 
and finally from “containment” to “liberation,” 
it split again. But this time the positions were 
neatly reversed. The Labour Left resisted this 
new kind of military dependence on the United 
States as much as the Tories welcomed it. Then 
Mr. Bevan resigned and turned a protest into 
a movement. Examining the causes. of 
Bevanism, Mr. Epstein reaches the conclusion 
that it was a reaction to the American decision to 
force large-scale rearmament on her allies, to 
rearm Germany and to transform United Nations 
resistance to aggression into a battle against 
Chinese Communism. 

Mr. Epstein’s detailed study ends with the 
Eisenhower victory in 1952, and he has only been 
able to add a few paragraphs on later develop- 
ments. But he rightly foresees that, as a result 
of the activities of General MacArthur, Senator 
McCarthy and John Foster Dulles, what had 
been regarded as “the wishful thinking and im- 
plausible Left-wing theorising” of THe New 
STATESMAN would soon become the settled pattern 
of British public opinion. In 1952 the Labour 


Left was almost alone in advocating an indepen- 


_dent British policy in relation to Formosa and 
_ Indo-China. Two years later, under Admiral 
~ Radford’s threat of atomic relief for Dien Bien 


to go isolationist. 


-solely a matter for farmers. 


Phu, uy ay (anthisy Eden signed” the ie China 


year he is threatening British neutrality if the 


‘United States gets involved in war about Quemoy. 


Next year, if the process continues, he will be 
supporting the neutralisation of Germany, which 
is still regarded as “wishful thinking and im- 
plausible Left-wing theorising.” 

Mr. Epstein contends that what distinguishes 
the Labour Left from Right-wing Labour and 
the Conservative Party is its unrealistic Socialist 
ideology. “It wants the American alliance on 
Socialist terms.” But in fact (as the writings of 
Walter Lippman demonstrate) there is nothing 
peculiarly Socialist about the view that “ military 
containment” and “negotiation from strength” 
are dangerous myths. All that the rootless intel- 
lectuals did was to see a little earlier than Sir 
Winston, and a great deal earlier than Mr. Morri- 
son or Sir Anthony, the dangers and _ illusions 
inherent in the American policy which developed 
out of the Korean war. 

Mr. Epstein may be correct, however, in sug- 
gesting that Left and Right in Britain are mainly 
divided by their attitudes to the U.S. Neither is 
pro-Russian or anti-American; but the Left fears 
America and seeks to decrease our dependence 
on her as far as possible. The Right, on the other 
hand, is (from the American point of view) loyal 
to the alliance because it has resigned itself to 
the passing of world leadership to the U.S. 
Indeed, it now accepts British dependence so 
implicitly that its chief concern is lest anything 
said or done in London might encourage America 
This is why the Right will 
blind itself to unfavourable aspects of American 
foreign policy and try to see the best in every 
American action, whereas the Left, fearing the 
worst from across the Atlantic, will see it coming 
while it is still on the way. Mr. Epstein’s facts 
contradict his thesis that the Right is realist and 
the Left guilty of wish-fulfilment. If realism 


‘means a readiness to face the unpleasant facts, 


it is the Labour Left which has been realist since 
1950 and the Right that has been guilty of wish- 


fulfilment. R. H. S. CROSSMAN 


N.P.K. 


"Tuere was little conspicuously rural about the 
meeting which assembled in a Regent Street café 
one cold day earlier in the year; the briefest 
survey of hands showed that few of those present 
earned their living physically from the land. The 
general tone was clock-and-carpet managerial, 
with a dash of straight academic. The chairman of 


‘the panel we were invited to hear and question 


was a University rector and he was supported by 
@ professor and an industrialist as well as two 
farmers. Nevertheless, the meeting was very 
typical of contemporary agricultural times. In 
general, it feflected the truth that farming is not 
Manufacturers, mer- 
chants, bankers, politicians, administrators and 
economists are also directly interested in the tech- 
nical development of agriculture. In particular, 
it was concerned with fertilisers as a means of 
cheapening as well as increasing home food-pro- 
duction. Costs have always mattered in farming, 
but it is a long time since they have mattered as 
much as they do today. 

Fertilisers are now a traditional tool of the 
farmer’s trade and the chemical abbreviations for 
the three major plantfoods in which the con- 
tent of these productional aids is reckoned—N 
for nitrogen, P for phosphates, K for potash— 


have been familiar to generations of agricultural - 


students. Their importance, however, has been 


! neavy dem 

of ou soil. “Byery, sack of corn, ev 
of milk sold to the towns takes. fertility with: 
and little of this exported fertility returns to the 
countryside. On the other, the reduction in 
imported animal feedingstuffs has substantially 
decreased the manurial residues bequeathed to 
the dunghill by the stock that ate them. The 
balance between the income and expenditure of 
plantfood has been maintained by the greate 
use of fertiliser. In 1938-9 the fields of thell 
United Kingdom received in fertilisers some 
60,000 tons of nitrogen, 170,000 tons of phos- 
phates and 75,000 tons of potash. In 1952-3 the 
figures were 241,000, 380,000 and 251,000 tons 
respectively. 

It is, however, clear that this country is still 
a considerable way from the optimum economic 
level of fertiliser-consumption. In 1952 calcula- 
tions, based on the average response of crop to_ 
fertilisers (assuming current costs and prices), 
suggested that, in all, we were using about two-_ 
thirds of the maximum profitable input. Further, 
our average rates of application were consider-— 
ably below those of Denmark, Germany, Belgium 
and Holland, where agricultural conditions ar 
generally comparable to ours. Admittedly, such - 
estimates inevitably over-simplify the canfaoat 
realities of farm-production, and foreign analogies” 
are not always convincing. But there is plenty 
of evidence from both common observation and 
local case-studies to support their general verdict. 
In more detail, it is known from surveys that 
arable land receives the bulk of the fertiliser pur- 
chased by farmers. Grassland, which covers. 
some two-thirds of our farmland, receives very 
little. Yet grass is the very basis of our agricul- 
tural system and it responds well to fertiliser. bh 


Why, then, the discrepancy between actual and 
optimum application of fertilisers? Why the 
variations in its use between farm and farm, 
between area and area? We can probably dis- 
miss conscientious objection as negligible. Very 
few farmers refuse “bag-manure” as a matter 
of principle, though a number of the more tradi- 
tionally minded are distrustful of its excessive 
use. More important, perhaps, is the lingering 
concept of fertiliser as a means of correcting local 
soil-deficiencies and not as a potential source of 
increased output from all soils. Then there is 
the question of technical i ignorance. But agricul- 
tural advice is cheap and plentiful in the modern 
countryside. Books, leaflets and bulletins abound, 
while State, trade and press all run advisory 
services of various types. If you don’t know the 
manurial needs of your crops, you have only. 
yourself to blame. In short, technical ignorance ~ 
is a symptom rather than a cause of the failure 
to exploit available productional aids. 4 

The basic reasons for this failure, surely, are 
crudely economic in character. Short-term — 
fertilisers mean an immediate outlay which c 
seldom bring any ,return in less than eight to | 
twelve months. Long-term fertilisers mean 
increased crop-yields which bring problems 
well as profits. For in this country most crops © 
reach the market via the stomachs of stock. Five 
acres in six today feed animals directly, men 
indirectly; and the English farmer earns only a 
quarter of his income from his cash-crops. Thus 
investment in fertilisers may mean a furthei 


a 


investment in stock to eat the  ncteaseaae ut; 


tended field water-supplies or new build 
The farmer who substantially increases } 
penditure on fertilisers, therefore, is < 
embarking ona peers ae f expa 


eg . 
on, April 9,1955. 


-- 
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Every week-night for 8 months, 
two West End actors were pushed fully clothed into a swimming 
pool on the stage. Strange as it may seem, the wardrobe mistress 
was not a bit perturbed, because the men were clad from head to foot 
N ever wet in garments that did not shrink, 
always retained their creases, 
on Sun days and were fully dried out and ready to wear 
by the next performance. The secret was, clothes made entirely of ‘ Terylene’ polyester fibre. 
This new all-British fibre has a great future. 
All sorts of things—from fishing nets to trousers, from curtain fabrics to women’s underwear— 
can be made from it, and every day brings an extension of its uses. 
At Wilton, in North Yorkshire, I.C.I. has built a‘ Terylene ’ plant. 
which started operations early this year, 
and during 1956 production will 


reach a rate of 22 million lb. annually. 


Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, I.C.1.’s research fic 
and production are serving the Nation. ESS 
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Now the small farmer is less accustomed than We this This did not ae a Esistecie Bs paper 


the large farmer to seek technical advice; and 
he relies more on stock. Broadly speaking, the 
Jarger the farm, the larger the proportion of its 
income derived from the cash-crops which show 
an early and direct return from fertilisers. 
Besides, the small farmer has less ready money 
‘and’less capital to invest; and he buys increased 
production at a peculiarly heavy cost in personal 
work and worry. These generalisations are sup- 
ported by certain illuminating figures in the 
1952-53 report of the Farm Accounts Scheme, 
which the National Farmers’ Union has recently 
published. In this representative sample of some 
5,000 holdings, farms of under 50 acres spent 
3.4 per cent. of their outgoings on fertilisers, 
farms between 51 and 150 acres 4.6 per cent., 
farms between 151 and 300 acres 5.9 per cent. 
and farms over 300 acres 7.1 per cent. 
largest farms in this classification used over twice 
as much fertiliser as the smallest ones. The 
solution of this problem rests with the small 
farmer, who is also the average English farmer, 
and depends on his needs and incentives. 
NIGEL HARVEY 


Mountains and 
Journalists 


Many people do not care for journalists. Enter- 
ing what I regarded as an honourable profession 
via the relatively innocuous channel of a woman’s 
magazine, I was not brought up against this 
phobia till I started rock-climbing, and then I 
met it in an exacerbated form. 

“ Ghouls, the whole lot of you,” a famous rock- 
climbing landlord summed it up. “We get down 
with the stretcher, more dead than alive our- 
selves, and there you are, sitting cosily in your 
cars. on the road, waiting for your story. I’ve 
made it a rule now never to say a word to the 
press, and that goes for the rest of the lads or 
they don’t come out with me again. Not a word, 
you understand? ” He was not interested in my 
personal protests of innocence. The whole tribe 
of us were loathsome in his eyes. And the real 
crime, of course, was not the harrying of tired 
men, but our total failure to ensure that, as they 
say in Official circles, “the next of kin had been 
informed.” 

-This was brought home in the only accident 
with which (heaven protecting me) I have so far 
been concerned. A young woman had been 
killed falling off the notorious Bad Step of 
Alasdair in Skye, and it was a question of finding 
some friend or neighbour who would break the 
news to an invalid mother, six hundred miles 
away. . Meanwhile, the only telephone line was 
blocked by calls from every paper in Scotland, 
as it seemed, and we had our share of personal 
ghoul-haunting too. 

And the next year in Skye, I enjoyed with my 
colleagues a more farcical contact which also had 
its instructive side. Another young woman set 
out for Alasdair, and did not return. It was late 
in the season, and the only climber available to 
search for her was myself. 
local crofters has been formed since.) Haunted 
by the picture of that first crumpled figure, I 
groped my way up through the mist to the screes 
under the Step, and was infinitely relieved not 
to find its fellow (for what, in the event, could 
I have done?). Back at Glen Brittle, word had 
come ‘that the lady was safe, having crossed the 
ridge somewhere, spent the night in Coruisk, and 
Sl the length of Glen Sligachan next 


The’ 


(A rescue-team of 


ae 
ay 
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from telephoning for details of the “One-Woman 
Rescue Bid.” Enchanted—for after all, if I had 
found no corpse, I could at any rate draw a 
graphic picture of tottering pinnacles and swirl- 
ing mist—I opened my recital with name and 
profession, and the line went dead. Dramatis 
persone of accidents who are pestered by the 
press might note this infallible method of choking 
it off. 

But still it seemed to me mainly a question of 
misunderstanding between the parties. Climbers 
knew nothing of press problems, and no press- 
man who also happened to be a climber would 
ever be so unscrupulous and unimaginative, etc. 
This illusion, too, was dispelled when such a 
pressman was found to exist. Of course the 


story came first—how could I call myself a news- - 


paperwoman and take any other view? He, it 
appeared, came regularly off the stretcher-party 
and into the callbox. (To do him justice, the 
order of events was not reversed.) “Relatives? 
The Daily Blank will contact the relatives, and 
far quicker than anybody could do it from places 
like this. You just leave all that to us.” Obliging 
Daily Blank; no doubt at a pinch it could arrange 
the accident also. 

“People like reading about themselves in 
trouble.” There I could confute him; it may be 
true of other forms of trouble (indeed, the blitz 
proved it so), but all climbers detest accident- 
publicity because it gives a distorted impression 
of the sport’s dangers, and because most of them 
are in any case encumbered with nervous rela- 
tives who wish they would take up golf instead. 
Several of my circle lead an elaborate double life 
of subterfuge and lies, in order to conceal from 
their near and dear their manner of spending 
their holidays. 

“ Better it should be reported by me who'll get 
it accurate than by a non-climber who'll get it 
wrong.” There was no denying that. The 
climbing howlers in the press would go half-way 
round the Snowdon Horseshoe. “The Idwal 
Slabs of the Tryfan Mountain” figures regu- 
larly; so does “A precipice 2,000 feet up on Ben 
Nevis,” perhaps my favourite, for the first two 
thousand feet of Nevis are solidly heather and 
innocuous grass. 

“Anyway, a _climbing-accident’ is always 
news.” And there he had me, too. Of course 
it is news; it has every ingredient of a good story 
except romance, and may even have that if an 
engaged couple are involved. It has pain, a fight 
for survival, elements of high endeavour and 
sometimes of actual heroism, a dramatic and 
beautiful setting, probably dramatic weather- 
conditions of darkness or storm. The public’s 


wish to share in such-a story is not altogether 


ignoble. It makes stirring reading for the 
millions whose monotonous lives never take 
them anywhere near a mountain—and equally 
good reading for the few hundreds who know 
what it is all about, who have themselves 
searched the crags by torchlight, and groaned 
under’the tilt of the stretcher, and fought their 
burdened way downhill in the teeth of the gale. 

And that, I suppose, is the ultimate answer to 
my angry landlord, and justification of my single- 
minded Fleet Street acquaintance. It makes a 
good story, and one which will be retold in this 
very climbing bar where journalists have been 
put beyond the pale. A day on the crags 
behind us, the glow of achievement, gossip—and 
presently, sure as fate, the talk turns to accidents. 

“D’you remember when X fell off Tophet 
Bastion, and the message came through wrong, 
and half of us spent the night looking in Little 
Hell Gate?” “That Easter on Snowdon—that 


<a Hlietioner the jet of Gk ; Sal 1OX—} 
i know i it takes eight for a stretcher, but five 


all we were, d’you see?” “Hear about ol 
‘when the top chockstone came off in Claichaig 
Gully?—broke three ribs and a collar-bone an¢ 
got down under his own steam, no stretcher fog 
him he said. Pens Ay; that was a good corpse, 
had a packet of. fags in its pocket, and I don’t 
mind telling you, in the breathers, we were glad 
to help ourselves. . . .” 

Hours later they are still in full cry, and it is 
the journalist who creeps hag-ridden to bed. 


ELIZABETH COXHEAD 


All the Blameless | 


Mars. CHERT, whose auburn hair had a plum-like 
bloom, stepped out of her car, trod gingerly on 
the planks over the ditch and advanced on her 
hostess with a bright, stiff smile of delight. 
““ My dear,” she warned playfully in her deep- 
South voice, spreading out her arms and dangling 
her big crocodile bag. ‘‘ Long time no see, so 
I’m going to kiss you,’ and she pursed her 
Leichnered lips and smacked them together in 
the air behind her friend’s ear. Both sensible 
women, they laughed wretchedly and went into 
the house. 

The group seated on the stringbed under che 
banyan tree regarded them without interest. 
They were worrying about the carpenter, absent 
from them at the time; a man on loan from 
Bombay dockyard to the base on the seashore. 
They could hear Mrs. Chert’s fluctuating voice 
telling her town news. “ And this man lay right 
outside the window for eight hours before they 
moved him! Even the sweepers wouldn’t touch 
him! We kept on ’phoning the police, but nobody 
seemed to give a damn! Eight hours!’ She felt 
ashamed of her exaggeration so she decided to 
champion the afflicted instead. ‘‘ What an amazing: 
race they are! Life is so cheap here, that’s the 
trouble.”? She had said this a hundred times, and! 
it always surprised her. ‘“ There are at least a 
dozen murders a day in simply any paper you 
care to pick up. Nobody bothers! As for the 
police!—they spend all their time sniffing the air 
for a little harmless liquor. It really is disgraceful . 
Heaven knows you have to practically certify 
you’re a dipsomaniac before you can get a permit 
Well, thank goodness I’m an American, I say 
I’m looking forward to the day. when Mort’: 
two years are up, believe me! ”’ 

They may not have been listening, slatted with 
sunshine under the tree, or they may not have 
cared; they made no sign. A worried constable: 
in faded blue drill joined the group and proppec’ 
his bicycle against the banyan. He sat among 
the dejected and wiped his face on a khaki handker 
chief. The water-carrier’s cart groaned after th 
bufialoes in the weeds and the fishermen’ ’ 
baskets reeked hotly under their feet. - , 

“ Achha,”’ said the constable, looking um 

“* Where is he? ” 

They jerked their heads towards the shoal 
where the new hutments were going up to hous. 
workmen from the city; the roofs had to be o 
before the monsoon. They could hear the electri. 
saw whining beyond the basha huts. The Collec 
tor’s clerk eased his jacket from his shoulders 
He was a deformed young man; he had been 
baby with rickets, and his face was pitted | wit | 
old smallpox scars. He wore a cheaply tailore 
suit, long and narrow in the jacket and | 
waisted. He felt the suit essential to his © 
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**, . . It is in the regular 


collection of small savings and their 
investment in productive enterprises that life assurance, 
particularly ‘home service’ life assurance such as we supply, is so 


prominent and of such value to the economic stabili ity of the country 


| From the Chairman's Statement at the Company’s Annual General Meeting, 
1, March, 1955. 
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| MR. PITT BUILDS THIS YEAR’S FLATS 


g As an architect with an international reputa- 


. tion, Mr. Pitt naturally does a lot of flying. eee AND NEXT YEAR’S 
4 


And because he ‘invariably flies British, Mr. 
Pitt is responsible for more building than he 

' knows! For example. His fares help to buy AIRLINERS 
“ more British airliners—like BEA’ Viscounts 
a and Elizabethans. Help to pay the men who 
_ design and build new airliners. And help pay 
- BEA technicians to lend advice from the 
_ operational (and passenger’s) point of view. 
‘In fact, without people like Mr. Pitt (and 
nearly 2 million others who flew BEA last year) 


» fly British 


oe ; with BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
the experts who have put Britain’s aircraft 


industry ahead would get nowhere. But while 
Mr. Pitt (and all the others) keep on flying 
British, British Civil Aviation will keep on 
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Freya Stark 


introduces :— 


Illustrated 


ROSSANO 


A true story of the 
Italian Resistance 


‘GORDON LETT 


Tt is, in its modest way, an epic. 
Major Lett’s story lets the best of 
human qualities shine out—com- 
passion, faithfulness and love.” 


FREYA STARK 


RECOMMENDED BY THE 
BOOK SOCIETY 


12/6 net 


—and some Spring detection 


Castle Minerva 


Out of the Past 


VICTOR CANNING 


“ Exciting, full of unexpected twists 
. . Mr. Canning is at the top of the 
thriller-writing tree. ‘Castle Min- 
erva’ not only brilliantly entertains, 
it satisfies.” 
FRANCIS ILES, Sunday Times 


PATRICIA WENTWORTH 


“Miss Silver and Miss Wentworth 
on the top of their forms.” 
Glasgow Herald 


Sky High 
MICHAEL GILBERT 


“* Michael Gilbert is now way ahead 
of all other thriller writers.”” JOAN 
WERNER LAURIE, Good Housekeeping 


Golden Arrow 


DUDLEY CLARKE 


An international thriller set in 
London, France and aboard the 
famous train. 


Cat and Mouse 


MICHAEL HALLIDAY 


*° A tremendous climax . . . tension 
rises. to an almost unbearable 
height.” Glasgow Herald 


(each 10/6 net) 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


| education. 
4 | worries and responsibilities. 


He was a young man with great 
He had a sister to 
marry and his position demanded that he should 
keep a servant to serve cold drinks and bajyas to 


the Collector and his wife when they called. He 


had sold all his books and his mother’s remaining 
ornaments to: hire two strings of electric light 
bulbs to hang in the trees for the wedding: the 


| girl still needed at least twenty saris and some new 


trinkets, and the bridegroom’s relations now 
thought the boy was worth a field or two as well, 
or a motor-car. 

““So?” asked the constable. 
friend the carpenter ? ”’ 

“* All right,”’ they said. 

“Keep him off the roads,”’ the constable said, 
smiling sadly at his wristwatch. ‘‘ They’re trying 
to say this fellow is perverting the people and 
inciting riots.” 

“You can’t stop the people following him,” 
the fishermen reasoned. ‘‘ They follow him 
around like a lot of sheep.’’ (They were a little 
jealous. When they had referred to the gaping, 
grinning, devoted crowd as sheep, the carpenter 
had claimed he was their shepherd.) 

“* He’s a good man,” the clerk said in despair, 

“but he’s asking for trouble, going round saying 
he’s the Essence of God. It’s most embarrassing.” 
He felt very miserable. ‘‘ He’s only a teacher,” 
he said, ‘‘ we’re all agreed on that: he only teaches 
bits of other men’s philosophies; he never says 
anything really original, after all.” 
_ “We don’t want him to,’ said the water- 
carrier. ‘‘ We don’t want anything new. We 
want something we can recognise. We don’t 
want to be tortured with doubt like you smart 
chaps. We want something simple we can 
understand.” 

“* Simple !”? said the clerk mournfully, ‘‘ His 
allusions are mostly remote, his metaphors are 
laboured and his parables are most obscure. 
There are things which even _I cannot under- 
stand.”” This surprised him. ‘‘I cannot make 
up my mind,” he said, ‘‘ whether he is too subtle 
or just stupid.” 

*“ How ?”’ asked the fisherman who owned the 
boat. ‘*‘ Give away your land to the poor,’ he 
says. That’s reasonable, isn’t it? Well, we 
haven’t any, so we can’t. It’s only what the 
politicians say, in another way. ‘Humble 
yourselves like little children,’ he says. We're 
humble. You wouldn’t call us vain men, would 
you >?” he asked, glancing at the dark brown 
suit. 

“* No,” they said. 

“* He says we’re all equal in God’s sight,” said 
the water-carrier. ‘“‘ What’s wrong with that ?” 

“They say he’s a Communist,” said the 
constable. ‘‘ All this talk. And you can’t pin 
him down; you ask him a simple straightforward 
question’ and he answers you in riddles. He 
makes our Inspector very cross, and our Inspector 
is a very reasonable man. It’s nothing but 
obstructions, obstructions, all the time. They 
keep asking me at the station, ‘ Isn’t he a friend 
of yours?’ ‘A friend,’ I say, ‘ Well, I shouldn’t 
call him a friend, exactly. Everyone round the 
seashore knows the carpenter ’.” 

“ Politics!” said the fisherman. ‘‘ How do 
they suppose he’s so religious if he’s a politician!” 

“* They say, if he’s religious,” said the police- 
man, shaking out some pan leaves from a little 
cotton bag, ‘‘ why doesn’t he go to the temple ? 
Why must he wander along the roads and the 
beach with hordes of junglis and gundas after 
him ?” 

They had been peeved about it for weeks ; they, 
his original friends, now shared his company with 
a hundred stragglers. - 


“How is our 


a The cinema manager has complaine t th 
carpenter and the whole gang of them sit in 
seats he puts out for the queue instead of goinj 
in to see the pictures; and three landlords say 
they’ve been threatened with damnation an 
worse if they don’t share out their land amon; 
the poor. He’ll come a cropper soon.” 

Mrs. Chert came down the steps and glare 
over at the smell of fish. The fishermen wer 
just leaving: they hoisted their baskets on t 
their heads and tightened their dhotis round thei: 
buttocks; their large black shoes slipped up anc 
down on their thin feet as they walked toward 
the bazaar. 

“Really, dear!” said Mrs. Chert, “If | 
were you, I should put a stop to these peculia 
people congregating outside the gate. Peopk 
will think they’re friends of yours!”’ Mrs 
Chert felt that this witticism had brightenec 
everyone’s evening as she turned the car, churnin; 
up the dust, and bumped on to the main road. 

They met again on the shore that night. They 
had helped to spread the nets over the bushe: 
while they waited for the carpenter to come fron 
the police station. He had been taken ther 
after his gang of followers had thrown a larg 
brass cow out of the temple. They sat on the 
gunwale of the boat and dangled their legs ane 
watched cars from the city park in the bushes 
they never commented on these promiscuou: 
excursions; they sat in silence, watching. Wher 
shrill voices rose round the fire, they lookee 
across at the women. The carpenter’s mother 
wound like an old cocoon in a crumpled, off-whit 
dhoti, was spattering sliced onions into hot fat 
“The Essence of God!” thought the cler) 
bitterly. He had been told she had never married 
it had been one of those Tommy-Atkins-and 
Ayah affairs, launching the carpenter into 
no-man’s-land of caste. The clerk was hungr 
and bitterly unhappy. ‘‘ She had him outsid! 
marriage,” he told them, but they knew it. ‘“‘ No 
in wantonness, you understand,’ he claime: 
sarcastically, “‘ but from an inner combustion i) 
the manner of the Mahabharata and the Gree 
gods. She was so innocent she pestered th) 
Ayur Vedic clinic for six months to treat her fo’ 
cancer!”? They stared down at their toenails 
unwilling to argue or be taken for fools. A sma’ 
boy with lemon-shaped eyes squatted near them 
his thighs scarred and indented by crumbs ¢ 
soil. 

““Go on!” they said, ‘‘ jao!”’ to his irritatiny 
silence. 

** Love little children,’ said the water-carrie:’ 
so they offered the child pieces of the coconut) 
they had been whittling. He leered and kicke 
up little spurts of sand at them. When they hay 
drained the nuts they tossed the shells into thy 
water and prodded them with their toes unt 
they were out of reach, then they waited for which, 
ever came first—food or the carpenter. It seemey 
they waited hours in the skirting of dark beyon) 
the firelight, among the dark-night noises. The 
the jab of the police-jeep headlamps lit up t 
plants and rippled sand and water, and shocke 
them from their moroseness: they eased then» 
selves down and walked slowly to the officer wi 
the round, concerned face, who had eased off 
crepe-soled shoe and was scratching the side 
his foot. 

ss Namaskar, jis’ they said. 

“* Namaste.” 

They felt sorry for him Gillen he broke. B: 
news because he watched their hands and ¢ 
as though he expected violence; } he was a yo 


in obvious choice for dirty work, and his 


to compromise with his conscience. 

He was young, and death still intimidated him; 
he was honestly convinced that the conduct of the 
constables sent out to disperse the crowd had been 
beyond reproach, yet he found himself protesting 
their innocence vainly to himself. He felt certain, 
as he wiped over his forehead and stretched the 


; 
muscles round his eyes, that he would see the 
whole scene objectively and painlessly in the 


morning, after he had slept. Some force had been 
necessary, after all. The crowd had been rowdy 
_ and abusive; and mad dogs and lepers and stray 
_ animals walked in its wake, and respectable people 
had complained. A few lathi cracks around the 
, shoulders were necessary to maintain law and 
order. He had seen it time and time again, that 
the skulls of the undernourished cracked easily. 
- Too brittle, he thought—an unfortunate anatomi- 
cal weakness. He was sorry about the whole 
' thing; regretful and self-effacing. He had heard 
_ about the carpenter (who hadn’t around here?)— 
a well-meaning eccentric, hysterical at the end, 
’ perhaps, but quite ordinary enough. Not to worry, 
_he thought, as the constable pulled the jeep up 
onto the road later. Yet the carpenter’s last 
words as the women had wailed for him moved 
 slackly through his mind, like the first ooze of 
- madness: 
4 * Daughters of the world, weep not for me, but 
q for yourselves and for your children. . For the days 
are coming when they shall say ‘ Blessed are the 
: barren and the wombs that never bear’ and they 
shall say to the mountains ‘ Fall on us,’ and to the 
hills ‘ Cover us,’ for if they do these things in a 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” 
_ H-bomb hysteria, thought the young police 
_ officer; didn’t matter who you talked to, there was 
this flippant faith in a violent end of the world. 
This off-hand threat of a puff of smoke, disinte- 
gration and the end. He had yet to fathom the 
purpose of life; he hadn’t even found a consolation 
for inevitable death, yet, and he hated to be 
unprepared in these clever arguments. He 
decided to have an early night; life was always 
rosier in the morning. 
Mrs. Chert woke late the next day and was 
already uncomfortable and irritable. She had 
showered and towelled herself briskly and used 
nearly half a.tin of talcum powder, but she was 
_ wet through a minute later, scalp as well, and her 
hair looked snarly and annoyed her. She wrapped 
herself in a bath towel and leaned out of the 
_ bedroom door. 
“* Bearer! ”’ she called, “‘ Bring me my make-up 
from the refrigerator.’ She heard the refrigerator 
door slam. 
“Did you hear me?” she called in her kind 
voice. 
“Bringing, memsahib,” he said. 
“Well, kindly answer, then,’ she said, and 


handmirror. She felt the iced tray of cosmetics 
indent the pillow beside her. 

» “Not on there!” she moaned wearily, pro- 
“nouncing each word carefully. ‘‘ Really! I shall 
never understand your mentality!”” Mrs. Chert 
always prided herself that she rebuked her servants 
openly. She thought it unethical to use sarcasm 
on people who reasoned slowly in a foreign 


Pape open. She took out her pen, studied the 
CI ossword puzzle’ and scribbled experimental 
lings over the tiny paragraph detailing the 
th (among others) of a carpenter, somewhere 
tk : ‘brown hills beyond the city bounds. 


Rani SINHA 


a at . a 
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seated herself on the bed under the fan with a: 


She aiecrewed a toffee and rattled the news-: 
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ALL WORK 


THIS sturdy robot works 24 
hours a day . . . draws no wages 
... never takes a holiday. Con- 
sider, for a moment, its advan- 
tages in cost alone as compared 
with police control. Effective 
ali-day traffic control at a busy 
intersection requires the full- 
time services of at least two 
police officers ; total cost, £1374 
every year. An “Electro-matic” 
installation, at an initial cost of 
£1750 with £175 per year 
covering depreciation, running 
and maintenance, will in two 
years effect an economy of £300 
and incidentally provide a 24 
hour service. 

It is obvious that the only 
economic form of traffic control 
at busy intersections is with 
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The Darling of the People 


On March 20th, his sixty-fifth birthday, 
Beniamino Gigli gave before a Manchester 


audience his last English recital; a few days later . 


he was heard on the B.B.C. Home Service. 
Though I was not at Belle Vue, I heard the broad- 
cast, and I have been present at enough of the 
great tenor’s post-war appearances to imagine and 
understand the excitement of the occasion. 
Despite the depredations of time, his vocalisation 
remains wonderful: the broadcast was an extra- 
ordinary display of technical skill. It was often 
very beautiful. In mezza voce the tone is still 
- sweet and clear: who else, to-day, can sing “ Una 
furtiva lagrima” with such poise, so liquid and 
even a flow? Nothing was transposed. In 
“Torna a Surriento” he flicked a passing B 
natural; in a ditty called “Ritorna amore” he held 
a strong upper A, the quality of which remained 
pure even when, under pressure, the emission of 
sound developed a marked pulse or beat. In the 
centre of the voice’ and at moderate tone-levels, 
Gigli can still command much of the honeyed 
sound that we hear in his first recordings of 35 
years ago. 

One of his Italian biographies is called I] can- 
tatore del popolo. A good title: Gigli has always 
been the darling of the people. His virtues are 
those to which the great masses instantly respond; 
his faults those to which they are either indifferent 
or partial. The natural, glowing beauty of his 
tone is the musical counterpart of that physical 
charm of face and form to which mankind has 
always been susceptible. Scholars and critics 
sometimes imply that they despise the physical 
element in music; most composers, on the other 
hand, have shown, in their works if not in their 
words, that they set great store by it. No wonder: 
we should be suspicious of those who write about 
“mere” beauty of tone. And then what ardour, 
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what zest, what spontaneous exuberance! Richard 
Capell pinned this quality down when, in the last 
two editions of Grove, he wrote that “Gigli sings 
with the whole force of his body as naturally as 
a game-cock fights.” Italian music from Verdi to 
Puccini, his chosen field, is essentially a popular 
art, and thus there is a natural congruity between 
song and singer. But Capell was surely indulgent 
when he went on to claim that in such music 
Gigli was not vulgar. He could indeed rise above 
himself, but not for long: he always had one eye 
cocked on the gallery. 

Among his predecessors and elder contem- 
poraries, such as Caruso and Martinelli, many 
came from origins no less humble; but some inner 


_urge drove them to eliminate from their art all 


crudities of style. With Gigli, it has been other- 
wise. Something in his personality or in the 
complacent democracy of our time has prevented 
the refinement and maturing of his art which 
might have been expected. Martinelli, at the time 
of his first London appearance, was said to have 
been “ingenuous to a fault and uncertain in his 
taste”; when he returned in 1937 to sing Otello, 
Radames and Calaf, we heard a great and scrupu- 
lous artist. Those who lavish such praise on Gigli 
do not know what the art of singing can be, nor 
care what it becomes. Seldom has he sung an 
aria—never, perhaps, a complete role—without 
recourse to provincialisms: by which I mean an 
excessive or inappropriate use of aspirates, sobs, 
gulps, portamenti and the like. Provincial, I fear, 
is no longer a fit term for vocal diseases which 
rage unchecked through the opera-houses of the 
world; and Gigli must bear some of the blame for 
their diffusion. Contemporary Italian tenors 
have admiringly taken over the whole repertory of 
his tricks; moreover, they bawl themselves hoarse 
—a fault of which their-model was never guilty, 
or he would not be delighting us today. 

That he should fail in Gluck and Mozart is no 
wonder, for here scarcely any Italian is at home, 
even such stylish singers as Schipa, De Lucia or 
Bonci. Besides, “Il mio tesoro” mercilessly un- 
covers the weak ‘spots in Gigli’s technique: the 
divisions are a mere slither. Even in’ Verdi, 
as I have said, he is capable of a style that is 
palpably inferior. In the great trio from I Lom- 
bardi, “ Qual volutta trascorrere,” it is instructive 
to compare Gigli’s delivery of the opening tenor 
solo with that of Caruso: the latter so grand and 
noble, the former content to disfigure the melodic 
line with the cheap teats of self-pity. Yet on 
other occasions Gigli could sing with a purity 
amounting almost to restraint : a notable instance 
is the recorded duet with De Luca from La Forza 
del Destino. The lighter heroes of Puccini, 
especially Rodolfo and the careless Pinkerton, he 
used to sing with an airy grace that was irresist- 
ible. He had no notion of a musical style that is 
not Italian, but to shut one’s ears to his seductive 
transformations of Bizet or Massenet or Lalo 
would have been foolish. Good or bad, his per- 
formances always tingled with life. 

For English listeners, a comparison with John 
McCormack is inevitable. Both sang mountains 
of trash, but McCormack sang everything— 
whether Mozart or Puccini, Hugo Wolf or Eric 
Coates—with an unfailing and exquisite refine- 
ment of touch. He was an artist of the very first 
rank. In one of Moore’s Irish melodies, “The 
Meeting of the Waters,” his rhythmic subtleties 
and fine verbal inflections defeat analysis and 
draw our wondering tears at a twentieth hearing. 
Gigli had neither such genius nor such taste. But 
he had—he still has—a very beautiful voice, the 
finest of his generation, very beautifully handled. 

care * * 


The revival of Katya Kabanova_under Rafael 
Kubelik at Sadler’s Wells last summer revealed 
the dramatic power and lyrical’ tenderness of 
Janacek’s opera in so clear a light that in the end 
the rumour of its quality got round and the final 


pia 


arden decid that it 

Director. I have already written so - 
Katya in these columns that it will be 
perhaps, to mention that three further pet 
formances under Kubelik are announced for 
April 15th, 18th and 21st. - 


DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


A Novelist’s Play — 


Ma. JULIEN GREEN’S play South, which is to be 
seen for the next four weeks at the Arts, is an 
excellent production., It belongs to a kind of, play 
very much to my taste when it is brought off, the 
play which develops with the leisurely fullness 
of a novel. In its tempo South reminded me of 
another play in the same class, Turgenev’s A 
Month in the Country. The phrase “a novelist’s 
play ” is often used as a term of reproach, imply- 
ing a failure to tauten up the action and the 
dialogue and to compress the scheme into the 
given time. But a good novelist’s good play. 
with its ample explorations, is an agreeable 
change from the whirring mechanics clicking 
busily towards the destined end which is the 
framework, seldom completely invisible, of the 
good dramatist’s play. It must be admitted that 
South does suffer from some of the defects of the 
novelist’s play; the violent action when it does 
come seems to have come too soon. The journey 
is, in short, more rewarding than the arrival. 
But how enjoyable the journey is! 

The tempo is set with the opening scene. The 
curtain rises on a room in a large house in the 
Southern States on a sultry day just before the 
outbreak of the Civil War (excellently evoked. 
this, in Mr. Paul Mayo’s set). With his back te 
us, and to one side, stands a man dressed in the 
uniform of the United States Army of the period 
Outside the sun beats down; inside the soldiey 
stands immobile, and the moment is held a long 
time. This enigmatic immobility of his is kepi 
up throughout the long first act. He is a young 
Polish Count driven out from his country ir 
childhood, and now more or less adopted inte 
this Southern family. The family consists of the 
father, his sister, his young son and daughter 
and another “foreigner,” a young girl cousir 
from the North. In one sense it will turn ou 
that this family revolve round the young Polish 
Count; for they are all in different degrees ir 
love with him, children, women and men. They 
are an interesting group worth lingering over. 
for in the remoteness and the heat their charac- 
ters have been forced into the excesses of them. 
selves. The father is a man alive only in his 
anxieties, and they have good ground for breed. | 
ing. There is the problem of the imminent war 
and the rights and wrongs of that; there is the 
problem of slavery, and the rights and wrong: 
of that, and there is the problem of the young: 
Count. The sister is, on the surface at least 
without problems; for her Southern birth ane 
upbringing provide unequivocal answers to ety 
question. Slavery is a natural state: the Sou 
will fight and win: the Count is a handsome: 
young man, good to look at. Regina, the cousir 
from the North, is a split person. She detest: 
the South and cannot leave it; she understand:’ 
about the Count and hates him, and is yet deeply 
in love with him. 

These characters and the other simpler one 
unfold themselves before us gradually throug] 
a series of minor incidents growing naturally ow: 
of the daily traffic of a large household. Ane 
when the first interval arrives half-way throug] 
we feel that the life of this house on a Southery’ 
plantation has seeped over the footlights 2 
stealthily surrounded us; we have been draw: 
deep into the slow rhythm of its life, and th 
odd, chequered, half-comprehended emotions 
that swirl in it. This would not have happenec 
of course without a production (Peter BH 
designed to create this atmosphere and 
that can convey the subtleties of the 
and the sudden illuminating gleam. T 
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mantic principle swells until it bursts into 
violent act of self-destruction—a beautifully 


to the Northern cousin a sharp distinctive edge 
and brings the end up to a very moving pitch. 
Mr. André Morell expresses with a fine restraint 
e anguish of the worrier, and Mr. Lyndon 
Brook has a most convincing style for the young 
Southern gentleman who pursues his blinkered 
‘course quite unconscious of the storm his mere 
‘appearance causes; and there are good straight 
characterisations from Joan Young, Zena 
‘Walker and John Harrison. 

_ Whether the final outburst of the climax quite 
works or not, I am by no means certain—which 
‘means, I suppose, that it doesn’t. But it is at 
the least effective dramatically. South is a play 
of real quality which the Arts are to be con- 
gratulated on giving us. The play bears the 
hall-mark of the Lord Chamberlain’s ban, which 
is nowadays a guarantee that it is a serious and 
moving and that far from corrupting or depraving 
Or exciting or exploiting it is likely to enlarge 
‘our sympathies and stir our pity. 
-' T. C. Worstey 
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| | Madame Chrysanthéme 


_ Madame Chrysanthéme is a pseudo Japanese 

ballet. It is not very consistent in the conven- 

‘tions it follows, yet the charm and cunning of its 

‘atrangement remain in the memory; while the 

‘decor, a scene of pale mountains behind pale 

paper screens, is about the best Sadler’s Wells 
as had since Clavé designed his superb sets 

for Ballabile. The story concerns a couple of 
sailors looking for wives in Nagasaki. Pierre 
marries Madame Chrysanthéme, but is so dis- 
illusioned the next morning at finding her count- 
ing the money with which she has been bought 
‘that he leaves her forever. The second sailor 
says farewell to the girls whom he has not 
married with less bitter feelings. In Frederick 
Ashton’s choreography there is much delicate 
and humorous movement in a mock Japanese 
style. He tells the story easily and fast; but it 
is not until scene IV that there comes that flow of 
dancing in which his talents seem properly con- 
centrated. In his exquisite and now almost 
forgotten ballet, The Wise Virgins, this balance 
of dancing and story-telling was perfectly inte- 
grated, but here it comes in rather a lump at the 
end. There is a lovers’ pas de deux of great 
poetic lyricism: Madame Chrysanthéme teeters 
through the air with wonderful speed and beauty, 
or hops from one foot to the other in Pierre’s 
‘arms with an erotic ‘kind of humour that is 
irresistible. It is only at the very end when the 
lovers grovel on the floor behind a dainty net 
‘curtain that the eroticism grows dull. For the 
orps and minor parts the choreography is full of 
invention. The music by Alan Rawsthorne 
buzzes and purrs along, curiously hard to listen 
‘to by itself, but inextricably bound up with the 
dancing. 
Isabel Lambert’s scenery and costumes are 
lovely in a frail, spacious way. There is a great 
pleasure in feeling that the dancers have wide 
stretches of stage in which to spread their move- 
ments. The colours are mauve, white, fawn and 
grey, like pebbles on a sea shore. Elaine Fifield 
and Alexander Grant danced well as the lovers, 
yet they seemed so lacking in spontaneous charm 
or passion for each other, so sadly inhuman that, 
but for Mr. Ashton’s skill, their courting would 
have been a stuffed affair. The small parts of 
the second sailor, the marriage broker and the 
mother were excellently played. 

In Variations on a Theme of Purcell, a more 
wmal display of classical dancing by Mr. 
hton, I was struck by the inadequacy of the 

ale corps de ballet. Their double turns in the 

ir were feeble and anxious; while their over- 
reamed manners made them appear like the fan- 

f fancy cakes. ANNABEL FARJEON 


“cast to give us this. Mr. Denholm | [> 
is the ins ¢ young Count in whom | || 


controlled performance. Miss Clare Austin gives | 
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Dartington Hall, Devon. JULY 30—AUG, 27 
Artists and teachers include : Works include: 
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SUMMER SCHOOL ORCHESTRA & Dallapiccola. 
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FORTUNE 


_ ADELPHI THEATRE 
(hy kind permission of Mr. Fack Hylton) 


Sunday May Ist. 7.30 p.m. | TEM 2238 Opp. Drury L 
The B.W.S.A. and Reyno!ds News present a sf Pineti Ax ree: 


MAY DAY FESTIVAL CONCERT 


EASTER HOLIDAY ATTRACTION 
ins wlan ES russ ‘airs a iss THE MARVELLOUS STORY OF 
with Songs of the People : Ipswich Co-op Girls 
and Ballads and miaaes Ken Colyer’s faa Band aad PUSS IN BOOTS 
Skiffle Group. With many famous artists. by Nicholas Stuar: Gray 
10/6. 7/6, 5/-, 3/6 (Party Reductions). April 9th, 2.30 & 6.30 
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CRITICS PRAISE FILM OF NAVY’S 
MIDGET UNDERSEA RAIDERS! 


“Tremendous suspense is never absent 
FrOM THE SCPEOM svoesor nanan orere Evening News 


“Dramatic, taut, and always gripping” 
“An impressive film” 7 


HAROLD CONWAY of the Daily Sketch 


66 PETER BURNUP 
“Wonderful 
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Who Will Feed the 
Hungry Sheep? 


In the public bar, hands grip pint pots arrested 
between counter and lips, forgotten. Attention 
is elsewhere, eyes lifted to the screen on the wall. 
Dimly, as though a rainstorm that almost obliter- 
ates it, you see a foreign postage stamp in close- 
up. For a second, the vision intensifies: you can 
actually read the lettering. Then the rain re- 
doubles its fury and the picture disappears 
altogether: convenient—you may drink until the 
hazy flickering image returns. ‘The stamps 
vanish; Mr. Eric Robinson takes their place; 
children play recorders: “ They made ’em them- 
selves,” an old lady shouts triumphantly over her 
stout. Stamps, Mr. Robinson, recorders, the pic- 
ture doesn’t matter; it’s the scientific marvel that’s 
caught us. There’s been nothing like since that 
morning in 1938 when we watched the end of 
the Boat Race in the bar of the Hotel Cecil. Telly 
for the first time; and two nights later we join 
the residents in the lounge of the Grand Hotel 


on the posh side of the town to watch the novel: 


oblong of crystal: fohn Piper, a B.B.C. film 


- written and directed by Mr. John Read. Alas for 


Mr. Piper and Mr. Read, we can’t get a picture 
at all, but the sound-track comes over a treat and, 
who knows, if we gape long enough we may 
faintly descry battlements under a louring sky. 
Again, it doesn’t matter. This is television in 
areas beyond the “fringe” areas. Reception is 
theoretically impossible, and even though at its 
best it is bad, the wonder is that it exists at all. 
But the faces gawping at the new marvel remind 
one salutarily that though the number of regular 
viewers is almost as big as that of regular listeners, 
TV programmes are still only obtainable by about 
half the population. So television will remain a 
novelty for.millions for years to come, and the 
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Rec very rarely agree. But 


‘exemplary’ is the word used by 


both The Observer and The Sunday Times 


of the book advertised here— ‘this 
magnificent and exemplary work’ 
r) 


first ; 


in the 
im Bee be pss 
exemplary in its documentation 


in the second. 


‘This biography,’ says The Times Literary 


Supplement, ‘is the product of long and 
happy research. The length and the 


happiness both contribute to its merits,’ 


The book has two four-colour plates and 
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buckram. 


Demy 8vo pp xx + 684 
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a ead for it will not soon ae satiated. ‘The 
_hungry sheep will go on looking up. 


The question, especially now that we are on 
the eve of commercial television, is: Where is the 
talent to feed them coming from? I imagine it 
is a problem that programme-planners can 
scarcely face in cold blood; if they did, they could 
be forgiven if they threw their hands in altogether. 
The problem, of course, has always faced sound 
broadcasting, and the B.B.C. has never succeeded 
in solving it in any very satisfactory way. A few 
weeks ago, I was commenting on the dispropor- 
tionate amount of adaptations put out by sound 
broadcasting. Since then, we have had, among 
others, radio versions of Mr. Hemingway’s The 
Old Man and the Sea in the Home Service and 
of The Waves in the Third. Now why do we 
have these adaptations? The short answer is be- 
cause original work is lacking. I am not wholly 
convinced that this answer is right, at least with- 
out serious qualification. I am sure the B.B.C. 
does its best to find original work; but the fact 
remains that, though the death of the novel is 
constantly being announced, clever young men 
go on writing them and finding publishers for 
them. In spite of all the B.B.C.’s good intentions, 
clever young men still do not turn spontaneously 
to writing for broadcasting. The reason, I am 
sure, is not primarily an economic one. Many 
excellent novelists earn little more by their novels 
than they would by writing for the Third Pro- 
gramme and [I should guess that most young 
novelists earn considerably less. There is, of 
course, the matter of ephemerality, but this seems 
to me more apparent than real: the works of 
many novelists regarded with great respect by the 
historians of fiction are unobtainable outside a 
handful of libraries and will probably remain so. 
Most novels are dead within a season, whereas 
I seem to notice that Mr. Henry Reed’s scripts, 
for instance, are broadcast year after year. 

No, I think the real answer has something to do 
with the nature of the B.B.C. itself. There is only 
one B.B.C. the writer can sell his work to; the 
novelist has twenty or thirty publishers compet- 
ing for his work. If one or even half a dozen of 
them reject it there are still others who may 
bring it out. Whether it is real or not, the novel- 
ist has an illusion of freedom that the writer who 
works only for the B.B.C. can scarcely have. In 
fact, I do not think it is an illusion; the radio 
equivalent, even on the Third, of, say, Hemlock 
and After is almost unimaginable. 

For the television writer, the whole situation 
has been changed by the arrival of the I.T.A. and 
its contracting companies. It has given him a 
choice of employers, and if there is real rivalry 


‘between the contracting companies on the one 
‘hand and between them and the B.B.C. on the 


other, the result may well be a considerable in- 
crease in the number of good writers prepared to 
write for the medium. ~ 

‘Where the dearth of talent will be most acutely 
felt will be where it is already obvious: in the 
field of variety. The standard is low enough, and 
we must expect it to become lower. For consider 
what television means to the great comic or droll. 
A Nellie Wallace, a Harry Tate, a George Robey 
could maintain enormous popularity for years on 
a very small amount of material: one went to see 
Harry Tate in order:to see his motoring sketch; 
and travelling the halls up and down the country, 
the great comic needed no more than half a dozen 
turns throughout his career. Today, something 
like ten million people will see a television comic 
at a single sitting. How many music halls packed 
to capacity does that represent? 

What will happen is, I think, clear. The young 
comic will make his name on TV, but as soon as 
he has done so he will desert it for the halls, re- 
turning to it infrequently enough for his appear- 
ance to be an event. In the interests of everyone, 
television talent must be rationed. This means 
that television hours must be rationed too; which 
is why one can only welcome the recent announce- 


. ment of the number of hours per week in which 


the B.B.C. Television Service and that of the 
I, ‘L.A. will be eh to function. 
WILLIAM SALTER 


"(from April 10) 9g a Re 
“El Bruto,” at the Continentale = 


Savage America is the theme of The Wild One, 
and it seems to have caused some commotion 
behind the scenes. Columbia, responsible for it, 
were.doubtful about sending it out; we have taken 
it in and awarded it a no-certificate. The ban is 
not absolute. What London may not see, Cam- 
bridge will. 

So Mr. Marlon Brando, newly Oscared frotl 
the waterfront, comes riding a motor-bike. He is 
goggled, gauntleted. He wears black and roars 
down on us along the white line, followed by his 
troop also rigid in black. The camera has chosen 
a victim’s eye view. Surviving we may note the 
skull-and-crossbones device on the backs’ of this 
marauding band as it sweeps round the corner 
and over the hill. 

They wouldn’t, as a matter of fact, these wild 
ones, run down a man on the open road without 
reason, being only space men, Nazis in fun. To 
rip open a valley, swoop on a market square, play 
at invasion and spoiling is their joy. Of course, 
people may get in the way; someone may not like 
having his car overturned; bottles may fly; the 
hornet machines may chase up steps or ring 
round a girl, as though they had a life of their 
own. But it’s all in jest. 

Two such gangs—the blacks and the old- 
fashioneds—meet in a _ village, squawk and 
squabble, and one thing leads to another till by 
nightfall an even nastier movement has started 
among the natives. A lynching element gets te 
work, and their victim is of course to be Mr. 
Brando, who all this time has been holding his 
men inactive while he slouches and , mutters 
round a barmaid. She’s a shade highbrow, but 
that only spurs him on, and what chance has she 
poor girl, against a fascination that enslaves us 
all?, The party in general gets wild, there are 
chases, counter-chases, beatings up, and a mar 
killed—with our skull-and-crossbones leader 
apparently to blame. He can’t have done it, if 
only because the Brando beast is always stupidly 
innocent, and only to be woken by a real jolt anc 
an angel’s interest. The two will smile weakly 
when he gets off with a caution. 

But long before then, without losing its melo-. 
dramatic grip, the film will have taken a routine 
turn: this particular viliage has become a gleam- 
ing thriller night-town, the girl and her cop father 
belong to old Westerns and Mr. Brande must be 
martyred before he regenerates. The Wild One 
started on a journey so much more compelling 
that, looking back, we may regret its slide home 
along the tram lines. But I must admit that sc 
long as I was watching the film it carried me 
with it: produced by Stanley Kramer anc 
directed by Laslo Benedek, it. tackles its muck: 
raking mission with gusto. I cannot now see o» 
hear a motor-bike without being jumped bacl) 
into this new world. It may or may not be true’ 
certainly it has the air of being. The problem 6” 
the censor here, I suppose, was not the simpli: 
one of deciding whether or not the piece was tow 
horrific—which it is not—but whether it woul 
tend to corrupt those open to corruption: i.€.; 
those possessing motor-bikes. His decision rob’ 
the majority of a remarkable film. Would Th. 
Wild One, generally distributed, have infected o 
own roarers and snorters and started a fashion o/ 
marauding week-ends? I shouldn’t have though 
so; but violence is the new obscenity and on 
must expect priggish attitudes. * 

Londoners staying at home may prefer the 
charms of El Bruto. That is his nickname : beasi 
He works in the abattoirs, sure way to a woman?’ | 
heart—at any rate in Bunuel’s Mexico—and | 
nice ways of easing off an old love, | of blunde: 
home and sniffing the new one in his bed, 
killing a man and making the daughter fall in 
with him. No happy ending for him: ‘the 
fill him with lead. As a matter of fa 
more sorry for him than Bek Mr. Bra 
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, despite its touches of harsh magic, — 
2 -dly consolidates the director of Los Olvidados 
nd Robinson Crusoe. 

~ WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


‘Uncertain Joy a at the Royal Court Theatre 


This is a magazine story written in today’s clichés, 
yhich is quite a lot better than a magazine story written 


1 the clichés of the day before yesterday. Fiction ~ 


eaders and viewers wlll be familiar with all the 
haracters and all the situations. A childless couple 
f today will inevitably find an ill-treated urchin in 
he offing waiting for adoption. The man will adore it 
nd teach it boxing; the wife will stand backstage with 
sour smile feeling wildly jealous. All the love and 
ttention lavished will somehow only lead to the 
rat’s doing dirt on them. But the motive, it will 
urn out, was really of the best, and the check will 
nly serve to bring husband, wife and little one 
ogether in harmony. Miss Charlotte Hastings 
nixes these weil-tried ingredients with some skill, 
nd conducts her story with some efficieney. She does 
jot add anything either to the situation or the 
haracters, not even by making the husband a Classical 
Master at the local school and the wife a writer of 
letective stories, Some play is made with psychology 
ersus the stick which allows the play to give off a 
aint aroma of Problem. In short, a matinée play 
vhich is sufficiently engaging to cover up its defects 
nd improbabilities, and which allows Miss Ursula 


eans and Mr. Roger Livesey to put over all the charm. 


yf matinée favourites, but little else. The acting 
onours go to Master Michael Brook for his life-like 
ittle imp. 

53% T. C. W. 
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ISRAEL AND THE ARABS 


S1r,—On reading Mr. Crossman’s article entitled 


~ “Death by Slow Murder,” published in your issue of 


March 19, your readers will, no doubt, recall the 
enthusiasm and devotion that Mr. Crossman _ has 
systematically shown towards Israel. Consequently, 
it is not unusual for Mr. Crossman to paint Israel’s 
policy with such colourful and attractive analysis. 
May I, therefore, ask for the hospitality of your 
columns and make certain comments on some of Mr. 
Crossman’s statements ? 

First, Israel came into being not due to what Mr. 
Crossman calls “her victory in the war of inde- 
pendence,” but because she was established through 
the United Nations and international support, 
notably that of America. Israel seems now to forget 
to whom she owes her existence and endeavours by 
her organised propaganda machine to agitate through- 
out the world in order “to break out” and achieve 
more gain on the basis of what Mr. Crossman calls 


-“the gamble paid off.” 


Secondly, Mr. Sharett’s alleged policy of “inte- 
gration into the Arab world and self-restraint” can 
only be described as superficial and far from real. 

In the first place, it is Israel who has continuously 
refused. to abide by the- 1947 Partition plan and 
subsequent United Nations decisions. 

In the second place, events have shown that Israel’s 
policy is based on advocating and condoning an 
organised policy of reprisals on a large scale against 
isolated incidents of individual Arabs crossing the 
frontiers to visit their homes and properties from 
which they were ejected by force. The recent out- 
rages and premeditated attacks at Qibya, Nahalin and 
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Gaza, in which hundreds of innocent Arabs have been 
killed, serve as concrete examples of Israel’s true 
intentions. 

Can it still be said that Israel is showing restraint 
in the face of Arab “ provocation ”? 

Thirdly, the Arab refugees of today are the res- 
ponsibility of the United Nations, not because the 
Arab States “blackmailed Unrwa into spending 
millions annually,” but because the United Nations 
has so far avoided taking any effective steps to make 
Israel comply with the repeated decisions of the 
United Nations that the Arab refugees should be 
allowed to return to their homes: The truth of the 
matter is that the Arab refugees “ strangely enough,” 
are also human beings with minds, emotion and 
sentiment. They resent any attempt to be used as 
“chattels” to be moved from place to place and 
demand to return to their homés and belongings in 
accordance with repeated United Nations decisions. 
Is this too much to ask? 

Fourthly, Mr. Crossman’s statement “and it was 
by boldly shooting down five British planes that 
Israel brought the Labour Cabinet to its senses 
and achieved de facto recognition,’ by itself 
can only be an encouragement to Israel to persist in 
her defiance policy and avoid making serious con- 
tributions to a just settlement; and clearly shows that 
the use of force guarantees achieving results. 

I wonder what thé official British comment would 
be on such a statement? 

Kingdom of Jordan Embassy. 


«ec 


JAMAL NASIR 
Legal Adviser. 


Sir,—Allow me to make a few observations re- 
garding Mr. Crossman’s penetrating analysis of the 
Middle East situation. 

The central problem before the Western Powers is 
a question of priorities: what comes first—peace in 
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the area or Arab rearmament? ‘The first course- 


seems to be the most practicable one because without 
Arab-Israel co-operation there is’ no likelihood of 
stability in the Middle East. The various defence 
pacts with semi-feudal and disunited Arab States are 
built on shaky foundations. Their one-sided rearma- 
ment only adds fuel to the fire by increasing tension 
and the danger of local wars. Unfortunately, the 
second course was chosen with the disastrous results 
indicated by Mr. Crossman. His expression “ slow 
murder of Israel” may be an exaggeration. But it 
is a fact that the present policy of the Western 
Powers leads to the upsetting of the present balance 
of power in the Middle East. Moreover, it is pro- 
ducing an arms-race in the area whose inevitable 
result is the increase of military budgets and a slow- 
ing down of social-economic development. 

Will the policy of Arab rearmament and the cold- 
shouldering of Israel—the only stronghold of social 
progress in the Middle East—make the region secure 
against the possibility of external aggression? ‘This 
is open to doubt. The Arab States can’t be relied 
upon to use arms in defence of democracy. Their 
reactionary rulers and military dictators have no 
interest to defend the democratic way of life. The 
Arab States don’t hide the fact that they need arms 
in order to annihilate Israel. 

What is the idea behind the policy of giving free 
arms to the Arab States? If the intention is to make 
them ready for a major conflagration, then it is too 
ridiculous for words; even in a war with conventional 
weapons the weak and corrupted Arab States are of 
very little use. If the idea is to supply the Arabs with 
arms in their struggle against Israel, then this is 
something of which public opinion should take 
notice. It would hardly allow the endangering of a 
great social experiment which is one of the bright 
spots of an otherwise darkened world. 

The internal controversy in Israel how to react to 
the policy of Arab rearmament is a natural one for any 
democratic State where public opinion takes a keen 
interest in foreign affairs. The dilemma confronting 
the leaders of Israel is how to react to the present 
dangers: keep up the policy of restraint in the face 
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American 
URSULA WASSERMANN 


The tragic story of disillusionment 
and despair of a German refugee 
who becamea naturalized American 
citizen and later, as a member of 
the UNO secretariat, attracted the 
attention of the F.B.I. and was 
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of gross provocation by her neighbours or to meet the 


clamour of public opinion and retaliate. It is a difficult 
problem for any statesman in similar circumstances. 
It is up to the Western Powers to help Israel to meet 
what is unquestionably a difficult situation. . Any 
attack on Israel would be disastrous from the point of 
view of Middle East developments; it may involve 
the Great Powers and constitute a serious threat to 
world peace. 

Fortunately, the position is not entirely bleak. 
Since its inception Israel has made considerable pro- 
gress. She has more than doubled her population. 
She has built more than 400 new settlements. She 
has greatly developed her industry. The Arad 
economic blockade has provided Israel with an 
impetus for the expansion of her export trade and for 
the successful quest of more distant markets, She 
has built up her own air line and merchant marine. 
She has developed her social legislation. The mem- 
bership of the trade union organisation—Histad- 
ruth—has been trebled. Israel’s Prime Minister— 
Moshe Sharett—clearly defined the goal of the new 
State when he declared: 

Our outlook is one of a hard-working, modest 
living, cultured democracy, making the best of its 
human and national resources by a persistent 
pioneering effort, advanced education, the im- 
proved technology, and painstaking scientific 
research—learning from the experience of other 
nations and putting its lessons to the best pos- 
sible use. 


It must be clear by now to any observer of the 
Middle East scene that Israel—in the same way as 
Britain—will rather fight for her freedom than submit 
to aggression. She has won by suffering and hard 
labour the respect of democratic opinion throughout 
the world. The people of Israel have often stood 
with their backs to the wall. They had previously 
had overwhelming odds against them. They won 
through in the end. They will do it again but they 
need the friendship and help of freedom-loving 
people throughout the world. S. LEVENBERG 

54 Lyncroft Gardens, N.W.6. 


PARTY LOYALTY 


S1r,—Now that the Bevan episode is over, we can 
consider the reaction of the local Labour parties to 
the overbearing demeanour of certain trade unions. 
A little plain speaking among ourselves, in a spirit of 
tolerance, should help us all to see matters in a clearer 
light. We have been told that there should be no 
“organised groups” within the Labour Party, but 
the most powerful group of all, the T.U.C., being an 
independent body, cannot be suppressed. What is 
obviously needed now is a federation of local Labour 
parties, to speak for the constituencies as the T.U.C. 
speaks for the unions. It is not fair that one of the 


two main sections of the party should be highly- 


organised and articulate, while the other section is 
not organised at all. 2 

For nearly half a century I have believed and 
taught that the trade union funds were the “ bedrock 
foundation” of the Labour Party as a democratic 
party, because they ensured that it should be demo- 
cratically financed, and therefore democratically con- 
trolled (“ democratic” in the sense of belonging to 
the people). This was true so long as the union votes 
were fairly well distributed, but the rise of a few 
monolithic unions has given the leaders of those 
unions a measure of control over the Labour Party 
comparable with that exercised over the old capitalist 
parties by their wealthy supporters. The decision of 
two of these unions to increase their contributions to 
415,000 more votes speaks for itself. 

Some union leaders claim that “he who pays the 
piper should call the tune.” Never was there a more 
fallacious, or a more dangerous, claim. The local 
Labour parties are not the paid pipers of the unions, 
but equal partners with them in a joint enterprise. 
The willing, devoted service of tens of thousands of 
individual members in the constituencies is just as 
essential to the success of the Labour Party as the 
trade union contributions, and this service cannot be 
bought with money. The sooner the stupid old 
proverb about paying the piper is dropped the better, 
or those who do the paying may find themselves 
without a piper. Davip THOMAS 

Bangor. ; 
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man’s solution to the pe ie of the piers 


minority, for it is one which has defeated far ¢ d 
than he. In his interesting crticle of April 2 he: 
has stated the obvious clearly: in a democratically 
organised party, as in all democratic government, it! 
is always the majority which directs the whole, and! 
the minority, which may after all contain forty-nine: 
out of each hundred and may even “look like becom- 
ing a majority,” is gently but resolutely pushed to: 
the wall. a 
It is surely true to say that the equality of the: 
individual is the basic principle of democracy andi 
Socialism alike. This being so, what method other 
than that of majority rule can Mr. Crossman suggest’ 
for the determination of all issues demanding a 
decision? Can the minority be more equal than the 
majority? Aristotle—by no means a friend of 
democracy—saw that two qualities were inherent im 
the conception of democracy: the sovereignty of the’ 
majority and the liberty of the individual. The dis- 
may Mr. Crossman feels in the first of these qualities 
may perhaps be relieved by the second: he has the 
liberty to be a member of a minority even though 
he has the obligation to submit to the majority. Mr. 
Bevan has himself found this consolation. In his 
statement to the National Executive Committee he 
said, “The essence of democracy in a political party 
is to allow the argument to continue... .” The 
only right the minority may demand is the right te 
state their differences: for the rest it must depend 
upon the respect paid to its potential power rather 
than its actual importance, JANET DRAPER 


Somerville College, 
Oxford. 


BART ERRANT 


Sir,—Your profile concludes that however. muck 
some of us may welcome a victory for Sir. Richarc! 
Acland at Gravesend, “the Labour Party will sti 
have lost a seat; and there will be others, hard-headed’ 
practical politicians, who will condemn (as they have 
before) the irresponsibility of a man who will sacri 
fice his party to the comfort of a somewhat histrionic: 
conscience.” 

The final sneer is evidently to be ascribed to. thes 
hard-headed practical politicians rather than to thi 
writer of your article. Their notion of politica: 
morality is oddly reminiscent of the hard-faced plan. 
ners in the Pentagon; even of the hard-headed realist: 
in the Kremlin. 

Yet to charge Acland with irresponsibility just nov) 
suggests a gift for irony rare in politicians, Pre» 
sumably .a certain intelligence, then. Is there stil! 
some hope of getting it into their hard heads that th: 
hydrogen bomb is a little more important than thy 
question whether Labour wins or loses a seat in thy 
House? R. W. GASKELL 

2 Howitt Road, N.W.3. : 


Sir,—Your profile of Sir Richard Acland end! 
with a reference to “the irresponsibility of a mai 
who will sacrifice his party to the comfort of a some™ 
what histrionic conscience.” There. will be others 
I think, besides “hard-headed politicians” who wi! 
condemn, but perhaps from a different point of view 
from that which your contributor. suggests. 

I joined the Forward March (not “Our Struggle” 
Movement a few months after the beginning, an’ 
remained active in the Commonwealth Party, in on» 
of the biggest branches, for several years after 194°, 
I can, therefore, confirm that your contributor is bot) 
exact and fair when he writes that after “Putney 
1945, and a lost deposit (Sir Richard Acland) is 
not wait to regroup his followers. He resigned. . 
But where was the conscience in that, whethé i 
histrionic or not? NEIL R. FIsk 

‘5 Grange Court, 

Pinner. 


PRINCIPIA ETHICA 


S1r,—The discussion as to the meaning of the wor 
“good” in Mr. Hampshire’s article in your issue. 
April 2 reminds me forcibly of an observation I hear 
G. K. Chesterton make on this very point. 

A discussion was going on as to whether 
project was good or bad. G. K. was asked h 


x 


ntly replied, “the word ‘good’ has 
m ; for example, if a man were to shoot 
ndmother at a range of five hundred yards I 
him a good shot, but not necessarily a 


hat “ necessarily” made the reply unforgettable. 
E. W. FoRDHAM 


LOBBIES OF THE SOUL 


iR,—Mr. Howard avoids mentioning my two 
( ecific corrections of errors in his Spectator article 
y saying that it is I who have been ‘misleading ” 
ja offering an opinion contrary to lis on a matter not 
f eveable either way. He may indeed be right in 
inking that fundamentalism is stronger At Caitiq 
ridge than at Oxford. My opinion was based on 
| conversations with undergraduates and college chap- 
iains at both universities. Mr. Howard does not con- 
rest my point that, for practical reasons, some of 
which I gave, college chaplains at Cambridge are in’ 

‘slightly better position constructively to resist the 
ynset of fundamentalism. 

Another curious ploy in Mr. Howard’s technique 
@f contradiction is. to accuse me of saying some- 
thing which I did not say, and then paraphrase what 
J did say, in apparent rebuttal of me, as if the point 
were his. Thus, I explicitly stated that political 
views of the extreme Right as well as of the Left 
vere to be found among Anglo-Catholics: yet Mr. 
Howard tries to make out that I “half-heartedly” 
pretend the opposite, and proceeds to expatiate, with 
e heat, on the incidence of Right-wing views 
‘among Anglo-Catholics. 

- However, Mr. Howard, Canon Stockwood and I 
will all end up, I hope, in the same Lobby, and I 
expect that we shall spend an interesting Purgatory 
together. -ToM DRiBERG 

 Bradwell-juxta-Mare, Essex. 


-. 
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TWO NATIONS IN SCHOOL 


_ $in—The plain fact is that the better public 
‘schools nourish educational and’ cultural standards 
which are far higher than their equivalents within 
the State system. It is also true that they nourish 

‘privilege... What follows from. this? Lady Simon 
advocates’ indirect measures aimed at depopulating 
Bithe public schools. There is, in my opinion, nothing 


“which is to improve standards within ‘the State 
‘schools, and I mean standards of civilisation as well 
4s academic attainment. The fault of the “eleven= 
plus” examination is not that it is egalitarian, but 
“that it is too narrowly so. It fails to estimate the 
influence of parental nurture on academic success. 
Snobs. apart, middle-class parents of intelligent 
children don’t fail to put their children through the 
State system because they are afraid of competition; 
_ they do so because the standards they expect at home 
‘are far higher than those that are. worked for at 
school, They may also feel that a bright child’s 
potentiality as a scientist, a civil servant or a writer 
will be of use to the community according to the 
extent that it is cultivated. 

“Privilege” is a relative term and so is (social) 
“class.” “ Ability,” which Lady Simon says we are 
“wasting (and she’s quite right), is a very abstract 
one. You have to put these words down in homes, 


, libraries, before they mean anything. 
school place can be wasted on a child who is not 
ctncouraged at home, and that é¢ncouragement won't 
always be brought into existence by a State grant. 
‘The nurture has to be there. If we're facing facts 
about “class? and “ privilege,” we have to recognise 
‘that both, advantages and disadvantages attached, 
tart at birth. Furthermore, the factors which sus- 
tain and develop ability are, in the first place, 
emotional. There are elements in middle-class tradi- 
tions which give these factors primary weight, and 
Strong elements in working-class traditions which do 
ot. If the primary obstruction here is economic, it 
is not always in its economic form that it makes its 
ct on the child. Equality of opportunity in life 
y be advanced via those social services which, 
through the family, will enable working- 


___ This will be slow, asipducation of the ‘emotions is. 
You can train an intell("in thirteen or (in¢luding a 


to show that this would meet the real necessity, ~ 


sireets, schools, railways, factories, laboratories and’ 
A grammar 


dren to use equality of opportunity. in. 


hears 
- 


Pe ' 


> 
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university) sixteen y ‘It takes generations longer 
than that to make a good parent, or to work out 
family traditions of want. I don’t mean to under- 
estimate the large importance of sizes of classes, 
mumbers of scholarships or of children leaving 
grammar schools before completing their course. 
And I think that, in the abstract, privilege is a bad 
thing. But I also think that (as science, social ser- 
vice or literature) many receivers of it give back 
what they get. And that before the public schools 
are abolished or circumscribed, the State will have 
to: (1) Build experimental schools the aim of which 
is to set high standards of learning and civilisation, 
whieh are compatible with the egalitarian ethos; 
(2) Recognise that its schools nourish beings not 
exam. passers; (3) Give its schools greater adminis- 
trative independence which will help them to estab- 
lish traditions of their own; (4) Recognise that 
teachers train but they also transmit, and that this 
transmission is a more delicate thing than the trans- 
mission between the engine and the back wheels of 
a motor car. 


Pluckley, Kent. CLIFFORD COLLINS 


OLIVE SCHREINER 


- S1R,—I was very pleased to read Basil Davidson’s 
centenary article on that brave and talented woman, 
Olive Schreiner. There is another aspect of her 
work that I would like to call to mind. Her book 
Woman and Labour is a notable contribution to soci- 
ology, in spite of the emotional tone in which it is 
written and in spite of the feminist propaganda with 
which it is loaded. (After all, the Wealth of Nations is 
not entirely free from propaganda.) Her thesis, that 
the position of women in society is related to their 
economic functions (or lack of them), is one that was 
not a commonplace forty-four years ago. If it is 
generally accepted today, this is due, partly at least, 


-to Olive Schreiner’s brilliant, if unbalanced, book. 


‘Its ideas, minus the passion and the prejudice, have 

_passed into general circulation, and are held by many 

who know nothing about their author. In the history 

of sociological thought, Olive Schreiner has a definite 

place. . H. D. Dickinson 
The University, Bristol, 8. 


GUTTUSO 
Sir,—Mr. Gowing chides. me for writing about 
Guttuso’s politics in order to avoid his pictures. He 
then does precisely the same himself. In fact, I agree 


that there is a lot which has not yet been said about | 
- Guttuso’s‘painting as such. His exclusive use of local 


colour, his Italian insistence on drawing (instead of 
tone or colour) as the basis of his work, his debt to 
Géricault rather than, as is usual nowadays, to 
Courbet—these points raise important questions 
which will certainly have to be discussed. Mean-. 
while, however, Mr. Gowing’s insinuation — that 
Guituso’s attitude to violence is ambiguous, is an 
entirely ‘arbitrary one. I suspect that it springs 
from the hostility with which the passive so often 
regard the active. ‘True, Guttuso does not mourn 
the suffering of “the victims” he paints. He goes 
further. He fights to defend them. To the victims 
themselves—to, for example, the several hundred 
workers of Piombino now in prison for political 
offences—it is the “purer” sympathy of remote 
‘intellectuals like Mr. Gowing which may seem a 
trifle ambiguous. : JOHN BERGER 
4 Nutley Terrace, N.W.3. 


HAMPSTEAD NEWS 


$1r,—It is regrettable that Flavus, in praising the 
forthrightness of the Hampstead & Highgate Express, 
did not note that another local paper, Hampstead 
News, gave considerable front-page space (compared 
with the Express’s page five story) and a picture to 
the event, under the headline “This Arts Ball was 
a disgrace ”—all this one day before the Express. 
The following week the Artists Council were given 
front-page: space for their reply, compared with an 
inside page given by the Express. : 
Hampstead News, STEWART VALDAR 

75 Fairfax Road, N.W.6. ‘Editor. 
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| CELIA DALE 


LAN FLEMING 


Moonraker 


The third of Jame Bond’s adventures begins 
quietly in his oflice.. what was to happenjto 
him was to happen out of the clear blue skies 
of summer, here, in England, as it might 
have been yesterday. 10s. 6d. 


; KPa] | vf 

P.H. NEWBY 

The Pienic at Sakkara 

‘There are moments of high farce and, as 

usual, the final pleasure comes from the 

good writing and intelligent handling’. 

V. S. Pritchett in the BOOKMAN. 12s. 6d. 

Daily Mail Book of the Month. 

Book Society Recommendation. 


| VAUGHAN 
WILKINS 


Valley beyond Time 


The most ambitious and ingenious novel the 
author of And So—Victoria has given us 
concerns the fortunes of a Texan senator 
who first saw Cibola, the mysterious land 
of the ever-young, in his youth, and made it 
the object of his life’s search. 12s. 6d. 


See anna aa tnceras 


EES. 


Trial of Strength 


‘Has a reassuringly professional smell of 
newsprint about it.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


Trial of Strength deserves, and thunderingly, 
that equivocal adjective *‘ readable’. It is 
short and compact...smooth... and the 
pace is terrific. Sharp and slick, acid but 
never angry, uncomfortable but salubrious. 
Isabel Quigly in the sPpECTATOR. 12s, 6d. 


9,90: 
WILLIAM 
PLOMER 
iI ‘ BE 
A Shot in the Park 
‘One is tempted to believe that Mr. Plomer 
has done the most*difficult, if not impossible 


thing, and created an entirely new type of 
ballad.’ THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


|GARRETT ‘Sa 
IMATTINGLY 


Renaissance Di plomacy 


Many years of research and an unrivalled 
knowledge of the printed sources and litera- 
turelie behind this history of Western Europe 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

. Frontispiece 25s. 


/RALPH VOLNEY 


SRS a SI LE 


HARLOW 
| ©The United States: 


‘From Wilderness to World Power 


This revision of a standard one-volume sur- 
vey of American history is one of the most 
readable and teachable texts available. 

Profusely Illusirated 50s. 


all prices are net 
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BOOKS IN CENERAL ieee 
muxley’s 


~ 


AL quarter of a century ago we could read 
‘Brave New World with exciteme 


nt for its enter- 
tainment value, but now we re-read it with a 
chill. of apprehension £ for its prophecies. In the 
early Thirties it had just that plausibility which 
typifies the best science fiction, but the theme 
was too improbable, or if not improbable, then 
remote (Mr. tuxiey dated it 600 years on) to 
spoil the fun. The whole process of condition- 
ing, hypnopadia and the rest, was enough in 
hae with what the behaviourists were saying to 
carry conviction, for this was the period when a 
psychologist like Watson could boast that, 
whether a man wished to sell a soap or fill a 
church, he could tell him how to do it. 

In 1955, however, Brave New World is rather 
too near the bone. One reads it more with an 
eye to its sociological relevance than to its 
sociological inventions. The Savage, Mustapha 
Mond, Lenina and the others have ‘become 
nothing but symbols whose eternal quality com- 
pletely. overshadows their character or fate as 
individuals. The author himself recognises the 
heightened urgency of his message, for in the: 
pref ce to the 1946 edition he places the pos- 
sibility of Brave New World no more than.a 
hundred years ahead. 

In one sense this seems to be a true, and in 
another a false, reading of our times. It is false 


because Huxley has been rather let down by « 


science; the enormous advances in both neuro- 
logy and psychology have not provided us with 
improved techniques for moulding human 
mature. On the contrary, they have simply made 
us aware of unexpectedly heightened difficulties. 
For example, it would now be very naive to 
assume that giving electric shocks to babies 
whenever they tried to pick a flower would 
eradicate the sense of beauty. It would seem 
that there is in psychology, as in physics, a zone 
of action in which prediction is inherently 
impossible, not only because of the complex 
factors to be assessed, but because of some 
psychic uncertainty factor. Under the impact 
of quantum mechanics and relativity, - the 
physicists have had to abandon the ordered 
concepts of classical mechanics, and now, a few 
decades later, the psychologists have largely 
done the same. Of course, from the genetical 
point of view, Mr. Huxley was being more’ 
visionary and we are little nearer to producing 
babies in bottles or to Bokanovsky’s Process. 
To my knowledge, the only significant advance 
in the direction of biological control lies in: the 
refrigeration of semen, but this cannot be done 
with human seed, which loses fertility in the. 
process of either freezing or the subsequent 
thawing. 

But if Mr. Huxley was psychologically wrong, 
he was sociologically right in diagnosing the 
scarcely perceptible trends of 1930. . The last 
twenty years have seen ominous attempts to 
actualise his World State’s motto of COM- 
MUNITY, IDENTITY,. STABILITY, and’ 
near-psychological techniques of propaganda by 
various media, of brain-washing, and of purpose- 


bomb, we are in much the same boat. 


Sa REASSESSMENTS- 


s Brave New World 


ful brutality, have all been used towards this 


ideological end. They have not been entirely: 


successful, or achieved their successes in the 
expected directions or for the proper reasons, but 
the point is that they have been tried because it 
is recognised that there must be a -basis of 
emotional consent to any abiding social struc- 
ture. Moreover, this consent can only be abso- 
lute if the volcanoes of human passion and 
creation are as dead as Erebus. “ But that’s the 
price we have to pay for stability. You’ve got 
to choose between happiness (the servant of 
stability) and what people used to call high art. 
We’ve sacrificed the high art.” So said 
Mustapha Mond, with a logic which has been 
echoed elsewhere. 

The disaster of the Nine Years’ War forced 
upon mankind the necessity of stability, and 
eventually the World State was established by 
a system of education and biological differen- 
tiation which made almost everyone content to 
remain in the station to which it had pleased 
Ford to call him. Faced with the hydrogen 
~ Indeed, 
even before armaments reached such terrifying 
proportions, the world was sufficiently uncertain 
and confused to make stability an infinitely 
desirable goal. Some individuals reached it, 
enclosing themselves in the inner regimentation 
of neurosis, escaping doubt and the lonely 
burden of choice in fantasied ‘terms of compul- 
sion and obsession. Some societies have sought 
it, becoming closed societies cut off from the 
community of nations as the neurotic may be cut 


.off from his fellows, following some interior logic 


of ideology, depending more and more on myth 
and ritual, order and blind consent, on paranoid 


hostilities directed outwards, on fictions which | : - 
| there is more to the human spirit than a bundle 


keep the people at levels of alternating anxiety 
and contentment. This is particularly true of 


Nazi Germany, which emerged after Brave New | 


World was published, and also in some respects 


‘of Soviet Russia, about which relatively much 


less was known in the 1930s. However, the rele- 
vance of these two systems to Brave New World 
does not lie in those features which arouse most 
emotion, but in their attempt to achieve final 
stability—the 1,000 years’ Reich and the Class- 
less Society—and in their understanding of the 
psychological problems which this involves. 
Both aimed, not only at the political revolution 
by which stasis is achieved, but at the revolution 
in the souls of men by which alone it can be 
maintained. 
The Nazis, at least, failed for reasons which 
were largely psychological, as is clear if we recall 
the conflicts and cleavages existing in Germany 
long before defeat became inevitable. Jung has 
suggested that the psyche has a way of escaping 
and then smashing the systems which are built 
to confine it, but Mr. Huxley—the Mr. Huxley 
of twenty-odd years ago—did not give the 
psyche much credit. There is an odd contra- 
diction between his vivid sociological under- 
standing, and his lack of psychological acumen. 
If the past has anything to teach, it is that what 


. 


ee 


- since by enforcing the first we stimulate the 


becunte of ast in the plan, but 
unpredictable eruption of emotion. 
Mr. Huxley was equally at fault, as is 
perfectly obvious from anthropological researgh 
in his portrayal of the Indian tribe of the Resog 
vation, and of the Savage, in so far as he wa 
typical of it. On the whole, primitive is pg 

more darkly pathological than civilised sovi 
and it is simply incorrect to say tht there jg 
nothing between barbaric ritual and spirituaj 
entropy. Most primitive religions serve, as d, 
those of literate peoples, to reconcile men ag 
women to the eternal emergencies of life, ang 
a horror cult like that of the Mau Mau is 4 

abnormal among primitives as was Nazi 
i 


among Europeans. 

Yet how keen one is to prove that Mr. Hux 
was not entirely right, that he made misjudg- 
ments on matters which are immaterial to 4 
development of his story or the pungency of 
his warning! For what was once simply a 
macabre jeu d’esprit to be enjoyed with a frisson, 
has now attained the status of a hypothesis to 
be disproved. But in these intervening years, 
Mr. Huxley has himself put up a powerful 
Opposition. He wrote Brave New World ata 
time when he was amused to think “that human 
beings were given free will to choose between 
insanity on the one hand: and lunacy on the 
other,” and the book was a logical development 
from Crome Yellow and Antic Hay whos 
ironical and faintly disgusted despair found their 
ultimate extension in this ghastly Utopia. Yet 
it would seem that the same human quality 
which ultimately defies prediction and con- 
ditioning, the quality in fact which makes us 
human, drove Mr. Huxley at a tangent away 
from Brave New World and towards The Peren- 
nial Philosophy. He still views man’s folly with 
fascinated repulsion, but there is compassion 
now to temper his coldness. He is still pessimistic 
about mankind as a whole, and who can be fully 
confident? But having come to recognise that 


Of reflexes, he allows himself to hope where 
‘individuals are concerned. He has pointed out 
that between the opposite atrophies of savagery 
and technology there is a narrow’ escape route 
towards continuing growth and insight. 


\ Even in his later novels there is a strange 


remoteness from the ordinary human scene. 
Instead of the dichotomy of Brave New World, 
we have the divide between those who are 
trapped in the world of the flesh and those who 
escape into the world of the spirit. But few 
men are either robots or savages or saints, but 
a bit of all three, and from the tension between 
these potentialities come the thrust, the turbu- 
lence, the incalculable variety of loss and achieve- 
ment, of creation and destruction, which 
dominate the history of mankind. Mr. Huxley 
thas perceived certain facets of the human scene 
with extraordinary clarity, but has divorced ther 
from their context. 

Brave New World, it can be predicted 
will never be achieved; the very tendencies 
making towards it put pressure upon thei 
opposites. Order and anarchy are very clos 


second, just as the anarchy of post-1918 
many led to the pathological drive fe 
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re what? When “men’s hearts will 
> di ied up with fear, as they await the troubles 
at are overtaking the world,” will the “ King- 
Jom of God” be close at hand, as was promised 


on the first Good Friday? Or 1984? 
ADAM CURLE 


The 


Abolitionist 


The clear-cut, alien tault he understood. 
Thinking he saw a universe of good 
A fruit within his reach 
He grabbed, and made the breach. 
? 


Upon his rock of faith the Union broke. 


Five hundred thousand dead repaired that stroke; 


_His own obsessions bore 
Into the risks of war 


—War nearly lost at that, upon the free 
Bayonets of Pickett’s infantry, 

And almost worse when won 

Than if never begun. 


Freedom had soaked too deep to hold apart 

From the slow flowering of the decent heart, 
- The work of Jackson, Lee 
Setting his own slaves free. 


But he brought on us, almost to this day, 
The carpetbaggers and the K.K.K. 

. A running ulcer till 

_ Eased by the South’s Banta 


A sort of saint. And our own times can learn 
How deadly such humanity will turn 

Which serves to decorate 

And justify that hate 


Till it approve, in cattle-trucks and camps 
Or under the interrogator’s lamps, 
What treads its own first flower 
Into the filth of power. 
ROBERT CONQUEST 


An Eagle Clawing 
Feathered Space 


An eagle clawing feathered space 
Plunges, a furious 
Winged plummet, sheer through blue 
—And veers off, rising to 

' Another hit, another miss. 


Frightened feather, fur, fish 
Slips or catches in the talon. 
Space, sparing of a wish, 
More so of its satisfaction, 
Empties round its royal felon. 


In the white round of day and day, 
The black round of night and night 

' Y’ve watched time driving itself away 
- Minute on scurrying minute, in wait 
For the ripe moment, the real prey. 


The past drops into a yawn 
On the present’s empty face. 
_ Over what’s come and gone 
I’m caught to the relentless surface 
Of the course I’m riding on 


Between lack and liberty, 
_ Hung for a second on the thought 
- —Old as human irony— 
Of what could be and what is not, 
ning an wee free. 


Davip PAUL . 


STRIKE BOOK LIST 


The following new books have been pub- 
lished since the newspaper strike began : 


Going to the Wars _, sony vervev 


BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE for April 


“ A work of literature. Will recall both Edmund Blunden and Siegfried 
Sassoon. One of the funniest war books yet published.’’—paniet crorce 


B.B.C. CRITICS’ CHOICE: 


“Itsa very light-hearted book, as well as an exciting and extremely well- 
- written one.”—MaARGARET LANE 12s. 6d. 


Give me that Man ie Ce 


A powerful novel with lovable characters, written in just that way that 
moved Morchard Bishop to call him “a prince among story-tellers.” 


The King’s Rangers x, son saicx 


A book that for action, historical accuracy and colour, vies with the best 
of Kenneth Roberts’. A magnificent account of two men on the Royalist 
side in the struggle which brought America her Independence. —_12s. 6d. 


Arthur Koestler Scan oF ee 


A reprint of Koestler’s first book in English, which we can now read as . 
a document of the highest literary and historical importance, for it is the 


account of his escape from France written immediately after the collapse. 15s. 
(With Hamish Hamilton) 


Into the Blue ical “eREoER 


The story of an expedition to Abyssinia by five Cambridge undergradu- 


ates. ‘A real travel book, readable, entertaining, well illustrated.” 
—1IRISH INDEPENDENT I6s. 


The Innocence Within ,, ccorce sraxe 


From Scotland’s 


leading novelist “a thoroughly enjoyable book.” 


The Yellow Turban x curore ws 


Latest detective novel and CRIME CLUB CHOICE 10s. 6d. 


IN BIG DEMAND 


P ompey’s Head (BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMEND) HAMILTON BASSO 


“A profoundly attractive and impressive novel.”—soun conneLe 15s. 


Sara Dane (Over 50,000 SOLD) CATHERINE GASKIN 


“A big book. A magnificent piece of evocative writing.’”—ciascow HERALD 
12s. 64. 


COLLINS 


- 
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Privacy and Pride 
Velazquez. Introduction by Jose ORTEGA Y 
GassET. Collins. 42s. 


“Te peintre le plus peintre qui fut jamais” 
—Thoré’s description of Velazquez now seems 
less complete a vindication than it was in the 
epoch of Courbet and Manet. We understand 
the word painter rather differently: an aesthetic 
of painting which supposes so much _ of 
its richness to lie in how it is done, in how 
perfectly the technical business is despatched, is 
under suspicion. Indeed, any impersonal 
standard of perfection seems to overlook just what 
we value most in European art. Certainly the 
impersonality of Velazquez’s court portraits, the 
very perfection of the performance, often effec- 
tively conceals their force. They are the work of 
a painter without a public, like a willing captive 
from real life, an artist with time on his hands, 
Yet the man who produced them, whose brush 


(when he came to paint) followed with so elegant an 


obedience his obedient, courteous eye, had in his 
twenties discovered—in his own nature, we cannot 
doubt—a viewpoint and a use for art of a very 
different kind. The sombre creatures of the 
Seville pictures, secretively involved in themselves, 
holding their humanity darkly to them in the 
shaded labyrinths of tavern and kitchen, are 
doubly real. They have not only the common 


realism of the Caravaggesque style: they are in a_ 


profound sense real to their painter, the true 
inhabitants of his personal world. There is a 
meaning in them which hardly appears again. 
Something of what was done by Velazquez ‘in 
his early years in Seville, was never done again 
and the loss is irreparable. His own understanding 
of the metier of painter evidently altered: we 
imagine that he became another kind of man, and 
the personal thread connecting the two is elusive. 
Ortega y Gasset, whose observations (evidently 
much reduced) preface this book, is reported to 
have suggested in a version published in Spain 
that Velazquez never wanted to be a painter at all. 


DOWN IN 


THE DRINK 
- Ralph Barker 


True stories of the Goldfish 
Club—airmen who came down 
in the sea and survived. 


‘An absorbing picture of grimly 
heroic conduct.’ Daily Telegraph 


“Mr. Barker has that special skill 
which can carry the reader along on 
the journey of the doomed aero- 
plane and into the heart of the hopes 
and fears and strivings of its crew.’ 

Times Literary Supplement 


‘The story-telling is splendid in its 
vivid simplicity.’ Sunday Times 


‘They are gripping in their realism 
and stirring in their revelation of 
the measureless endurance of man.’ 

Belfast Telegraph 


‘Full of excitement, and most moving 
in the human relationships it reveals.’ 
Sphere 


Illustrated, 12s 6d 
CHATTO & WINDUS 


One sees what he means—the paradox is attrac- 


tive—but the testimony against it is overwhelming. 
Even the most polite and summary of the later 
portraits speaks against it. 

Velazquez was perhaps in a sense a victim, the 
victim of an appointment which few painters would 
have refused; the victim also of an example, the 
compelling example of Rubens. He was the 
victim, most of all, of an idea, a formal view of man: 
Gracian tells as much about Velazquez as does 
Castiglione in The Courtier about the portraiture of 
the High Renaissance. Asatheme, human reality 
was replaced by the Man of Discretion, so comp- 
letely that life was finally perceptible only as a ves- 
tige pathetically embedded in the general formality. 

The curious thing is that this fate agreed with 
Velazquez so well. It was, indeed, something of a 
liberation: the shadowed, furrowed aspect of the 
early pictures gave place to a light and effortless 
clarity. The status of Rubens, his internationalism 
and the brush that moved freely and rhythmically 
at one remove from physical reality, must all have 
seemed attractive: many painters trained in the 
Caravaggesque method were similarly affected. 
But the court style of Velazquez was entirely 
his own. If any influence was decisive, it was the 
quality of aristocratic disdain which he caught 
from the milieu. It would be beneath this style, 
in its final form, to particularise or describe, in 
the manner of the court styles of the rest of Europe: 
it would be beneath paint to seem to be anything 
but paint: Representation comes about as if by 
chance. The brush, passing as lightly across the 
forms as light itself, is independent of real matter. 
We understand that the court milieu had a special 
virtue for such a painter. The virtue was perhaps 
in the very fact that no intimacy was required 
or possible. 

The milieu and the style with which he matched 
it, the very standing and isolation which they 
gave him, seem in fact to have provided a kind 
of solution of precisely what is oppressive, and 
poignant, in the early pictures. There the very sense 
of life is melancholy. The painter’s grave attention 
discovers at the heart of his subject an element 
which resists him, a mute, inward principle of 
life which the eye cannot reach. Under the skin, 
locked irretrievably within, and implicit in all 
the functions of living—in eating and drinking, 
in singing and the maidservant’s reverie—is 


-| something secret and longed-for in which no 


spectator ever shares. We sense that for this painter 
to look closely, to depict physically, was to feel a 
painful deprivation. 

The loss, and the liberation, of Velazquez was 
that his world gave him, as it were, permission 
to turn away from the issue that held 
the greatest personal meaning for him. What 
had been dwelt on directly in Seville, in the 
dark depth of common life, was in Madrid, in 
the cold theatre of royalty, reflected only obliquely 
in a distant refinement of style.. The style was 
perfect: the disengaged, immaterial touch with 
which the visible veil of things was rendered 
carries its own related meaning. But absolute 
seriousness was progressively replaced by an abso- 
lute discretion. We mightsuppose the development 
inevitable, if Velazquez had not seen the grotesque 
representatives of common life kept for amuse- 
ment in the retinue, and felt again the profound 
magnetism, his original motive. The three por- 
traits, of two dwarfs and a buffoon (a fourth, 
the Sebastian de Morra, seems to be by someone 
else), regain a natural human substance: the 
painter looks directly and a real depth is momen- 
tarily uncovered. 

Such glimpses were exceptional: the great part 
of the court painting was on a different level. The 
use which he found for painting was in general 
a less profound one. There was a corresponding 
change in the character of the pictures: the typical 
works of the middle period, delicate and splendid 
patterns of lilac and powdery blue (of which no 
book but this one gives any idea), have, by 
contrast with the deeply felt unity of the early 
canvases, the consistency only of decoration. 
Velazquez came to look with elegant detach- 
ment even upon his own original theme. Pictures 


tria) have a 
irony: it is not only ironical that the god is n 
more than a model, there is a shadow of iron’ 
in the manliness of the man. ny 

This was not, of course, the end of Velazquez: 
he reached at last a more profound conclusion. 
It was due, perhaps, not only to a crucial moment— 
the only time that his personal status was ever in 
question—when he found himself in Rome with 
two pictures to paint and his immense professional 
standing to justify. It was as much the outcome 
of that tendency of great painters at the end of 
their career to reflect with a final comprehension 
upon the essence of their life and work. The 
result was that great, sad masterpiece, Las Meninas. 
Only in front of the original, perhaps, can we feel 
the strangeness of Velazquez’s world, and of his 
own complete acceptance of it. Its inhabitants 
are captured, as if unaware, with their human 
delicacy or grotesqueness and all their still, inward 
life intact: they are separately and perfectly 
preserved by the grey light and the formal rule. 
Velazquez made the rule and the light his own: 
he lived by them. This is in fact the picture of 
his life—and no one can hope to paint more: it is 
the perfect fruit of a privacy and a pride which 
were at root essential to him. The achievement 
makes one think that, whatever course Velazquez 
had taken, the final meaning would not have been 
very different. | 

LAWRENCE GOWING 


How Power Corrupts 


The Origin of the Communist Autocracy: 
Political Opposition in the Soviet State: 
First phase 1917-1922. By LeronarD 
ScuaPiro.° Bell. 35s. : 


Until recently the most important question 
about the Bolsheviks was assumed to be, how they 
got power. Edmund Wilson was content when 
he had brought Lenin to the Finland station; 
Bertram Wolfe described the Three who made a 
revolution. No doubt this was quite right. There 
was a time when capitalism seemed the greatest 
of evils, and its overthrow the greatest of goods. 
Now power—political power, scientific power, 
any sort of power—has taken first place among 
human ills. We want to know what the Bolsheviks 
did with power when they got it. —The Ten Days 
that Shook the World in November 1917 were 
metaphorical. The shaking that the world is 
likely to receive soon from the lovers of power 
will be a good deal more than a literary explosion. 
Lenin was the symbol: of this corruption—the 
great Utopian who became the first conscious 
totalitarian. Though everyone knows that this 
happened, it has not been explained or analysed. 
Lenin’s enemies assume that he was corrupt from 
the beginning; others are content to assert that 
the. events between 1917 and 1922 were “ inevit- 
able” (which only means that they happened). 

Mr. Schapiro is a pedestrian and sometimes a 
diffuse writer; yet his is the essential book to put 
into the hands of anyone who wants to know what 
went wrong with Bolshevism after the October 
revolution. His method is in part chronological, 
in part analytic, He first traces the development 
in Lenin’s theory and practice from the beginning 
of 1917 until the peace of Brest-Litovsk; then 
explains the fate of the rival Socialist parties; and 
finally shows how opposition, or even disagree- 
ment, perished inside the Communist party itself, 
On all these topics he is sensible, scholarly and 
reliable, It is indeed almost incredible that a book 
of such impartiality could be written in the era of 
the cold war. Mr. Schapiro betrays no commi 
ment except to justice and humanity. He dismisses 
the crude view that Lenin merely loved power j 
as firmly as he doubts the plea that the Bolshevik 
had no alternative. For instance, he makes i 
clear that the Kronstadt revolt of 1921, far fr 
making the suppression of opposition inside th 
Communist party necessary, was deliberately 
ploited to suppress the complaints of Communis 
who were foremost in fighting against the I 
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by Willa Gibbs 
Time & Tide 


“A sweeping and powerful book that 
puts her at once and without question 
into the first rank of historical novelists 

- a large-scale book, by an author 
not afraid to enlist the grand manner.”’ 


The Observer 
““ Revolutionary Paris is excitingly drawn, 
but the most powerful chapters are those 
dealing with the doctor's exile in the 
penal settlement at Sinnamarie_ in 
Guiana. This section is startlingly 
well done.”’ 


M. R. Ridley 
“A rich book, full of variety and power 
...@ full length portrait of Napoleon 
himself done with imaginative subtlety 
of insight.” (B.B.C.) 


The Sphere 
“‘ Crowded, diverse and _ swift-moving 
in the best manner of the historical 
novel : (12/6 net) 


Edith Templeton 


THIS CHARMING PASTIME 


Edith Shackleton 


“*She has again shown her genius for 
making all customary things seem 
interestingly new... her extreme sophis- 
tication and erudition, ironic wit, sense 
of beauty and of spirit of place. . 

the coloured beauty of Sicily, the urgency 
of its ancient civilisation, the feeling 
of its being half-way to Africa are vividly 
impressed.” (The Lady) 


Tom Souch 
‘That sophisticated mixture of detach- 
ment and delight reminiscent of the 
early E. M. FORSTER.”’ (Yorks Ev. Press) 
(12’6 net) 


Eugene Walter 
THE UNTIDY PILGRIM 


Kenneth Young 
“Deliciously, wittily presented... 
as light and moving as a René Clair 
film.” (Yorkshire Pest) 


Isabe! Quigley 
“*The lusciousness, the high spirits, 
the inexhaustible verve, and just his 
plain gift of the gab make him rather 
sinisterly -good company, like some 
enticing Southern drink.”’ 
(12/6 net) (The Spectator) 


‘THRILLER OF THE MONTH ’ 


M. E. Chaber 


THE MAN INSIDE 


Julian Symons 
“Quite certainly in the top rank of 
thriller writers . . . excellent character- 
isation, unusually convincing settings, 
tension all the way ... DON’T MISS 
ABIES (Manchester Ev. News) 


Francis Iles 
“*His first thriller NO GRAVE FOR 
MARCH received general praise. He 
follows it with another which is no 
less exciting and intelligent.”’ 
(9/6 net) : (Sunday Times) 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE ap 


SHAKA ZULU 


The Rise of the Zulu Empire 
E. A. RITTER 


The astonishing career of Shaka, the fearsome Zulu described for the first 
time in this book by an author who was reared among the Zulus, learning their 
word-of-mouth history and legend in intricate detail. This early information 
was later supplemented by Mr. Ritter’s researches and his personal knowledge 
of the Zulu rites and traditions. 

Illustrated Ready June 


BULL FEVER 
KENNETH TYNAN 


Mr. Tynan sees the bull-ring from the viewpoint of the dramatic critic. In 
this book he considers a dozen bull-fights seen on a recent journey through 
Spain, capturing all the stimulus of the spectacle and the artistry of the 
performance. 

Illustrated Ready May 2nd 185. net 


THE SLAUGHTERHOUSE INFORMER 
EDWARD HYAMS 


The satirical history of The Slaughterhouse Informer involves characters and 
situations that only our post-war world could contain, and only Edward Hyams 
chronicle. 


Probably 215. net 


Ready May 125. 6d. net 


BEHIND THE MIRROR 
ROBIN MAUGHAM 


This is Mr. Maugham’s first novel to appear under the Longmans imprint. 
His earlier books, highly praised on both sides of the Atlantic, include The 
Servant, Line on Ginger and The Rough and the Smooth. 

Ready Fune Ios. 6d. net 


THE LIVING EARTH 
SHEILA MACKAY RUSSELL 


Mrs. Russell has already established herself as a writer with 4 Lv amp 1s Heavy. 
She now makes her debut as a novelist with this story of a nurse’s emotional 
and physical experiences in a remote Canadian community. 

Ready Fune 125, 6d. net 


THE REWARD 
MICHAEL BARRETT 


The Argentinian desert is the background to this first novel of a tale of a quest 
for the reward a man’s body will bring. The setting mirrors the sterility of 
the endeavour, and Mr. Barrett holds in his pen a disturbing power of turbulence 
and imagination. 

Ready May Ios. 6d. nes 


MARCEL AND ELISE 
MARCEL JOUHANDEAU 


It is time for this great chroniqueur to appear in an English text. Marcel and 
Elise is a distillation of the series of books based on the author’s marriage to 
Elise, which André Gide described as “ more audacious, more cynically pure ” 
than anything else he has ever read. 

Ready Fune 125, 6d. net 
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stadt rebels. Professor Carr and Mr. Deutscher 
both emerge heavily mauled on this point. 
Again, the Mensheviks were silenced and then 
banned on the charge that they were counter- 
revolutionary. In reality, they lost the struggle 
with the Bolsheviks largely because they would do 
nothing which might help the counter-revolution, 
The wars of intervention, in fact, saved the Bol- 
sheviks from political defeat, though they also 
helped to drive them along the road of political 
corruption. Contemporaries believed that Lenin 
and his party might have avoided dictatorship 
and the terror, had it not been for the civil wars. 
Mr. Schapiro is inclined to hold that their road 
led inevitably to dictatorship once they claimed 
to be the sole saviours of mankind. This is the 
only point on which I disagree with him a little. 
He thinks that the Bolsheviks were irredeemably 
corrupted by their principles, Lenin, of course, 
most of all; and that Lenin’s great misfortune was 
to combine Utopianism with a superb mastery 
‘of tactics. I doubt whether ideas made all that 
difference even with Lenin. His triumph has 
caused immeasurable harm in the world. And 
yet—which side would one have been on in 1919? 
Lenin’s side, or the side of Kolchak, Denikin and 
Churchill? | Without the wars of intervention, 
Lenin could not have become a tyrant; but with- 
out these wars he would not have been so eager 


to become one. 
A. J. P. TAYLOR 


Bede’s History of the English Church and 
People, newly translated by Leo Sherley-Price, is 
based on the Latin text prepared by Charles 
Plummer (Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.); Clarendon: 
Selections from the History of the Rebellion and 
Civil Wars, and The Life by Himself is a new 
World’s Classics double volume edited by G. 
Huehns (Oxford, 8s. 6d.).. New additions to the 
Chatham House series include Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1952, by Peter Calvocoressi and 
Documents on International Affairs, 1952 


(Oxford, 45s. and 55s. each). 
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GEORGE DUNNING 


“It is a good thing occasionally to be 
brought down ito the stark realities of 
existence, and to be reminded that ulti- 
mately it is man that counts.” 

—Lt. Gen. Sir Brian G. Horrocks, K.C.B. 


Already Reprinting. Il. 16s. 
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BOLDNESS BE MY FRIEND 
RICHARD PAPE 
The incredible but true war story. 450,000 
copies. l6s. 
NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 


T. WALDRON AND J. GLEESON 
3rd. imp. 15s. 
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Under Water and Above 


The Seas of Sicily. 
Translated by ALAN Ross. 
Jackson. 12s. 6d. 


Isles to Windward. 
Michael Foseph. 15s. 


In the horrid spate of travel books at the present 
time it is as delightful as rare to come on one in 
which there is some real play of mind. The 
essence of the genre, it is all too seldom realised, 
is selection: bulk is no substitute for intelligence, 
nor honest intentions for a point of view. There 
are too many industrious people beavering about 
the globe just now, too many facile pens muddy- 
ing the water for others; and there appears to be 
a common delusion that the laborious report of 
every occurrence, the faithful description of each 
trivial encounter, must somehow add up to a con- 
tribution to letters. 

From these, Monsieur Diolé offers us a welcome 
vacation. His book is only 176 pages long but in 
that short space he brilliantly evokes not only the 
island that we know today but the many other 
Sicilies of an intense and tangled past. Nothing 
here has been mugged up: it is the work of a full 
and cultivated mind, lit by flashes of intuition, 
enhanced by strokes of poetic fancy. And the 
lapidary phrases that bring so sharply before the 
eyes a Greek temple by the sea, Sicilian boatmen 
in the sun, the angels in the great churches of 
Palermo, or set up in the mind a whole enjoyable 
train of historical reflection, are as it were thrown 
in for good measure. The principal theme of the 
book is the surrounding sea and the marvels to be 
explored beneath its surface. 

“T love those places where man is not yet 
sure of himself,” the author writes, and again: 


Travel on land tends always towards factual 
record: it is a question of the greatest number of 
miles travelled, a championship of churches and 
paintings, a competition involving masterpieces and 
landscapes. Underwater travel is a question of 
halts, of drawing nourishment from the quality of 
the moment. The tenuousness of its aims puts it 
outside number and distance, and allows it only 
the perfect, the exquisite, the consummate. 


By PuHivrppe DIOLE. 
Sidgwick & 


It is the quality of his moments in the shadowy 
depths that the author tries to share, and he suc- 
ceeds in doing so in spite of the limping transla- 
tion he has received. He communicates to us the 
freshness, the surprise, the excitement of a new 
world, the fantastic loveliness of its unfamiliar 
scenery, the vertical beds of dazzling sea-flowers, 
the curious physical sensations and mental experi- 
ences of moving in a strange element, the unex- 
pectedness of the creatures living in it. One of 
the most enchanting pages in the book describes a 
frolic with an octopus, brought about by a sud- 
den and warm mutual sympathy. The author 
strove with all his might to entertain his new 
friend who, though willing, was still a little in- 
clined to be coy and play hard-to-get and would 
set off into the blue with his tentacles flowing out 
behind like a bridal train: 


I caught up and folded my arms about him. He 
seemed quieter and rather tired. We tried to find 
a rhythm to our stroking, and when we did so it 
was blissful. The now docile octopus slid from 
one hand to the other. . . . His yellow eyes blazed 
for a moment and I realised that by looking at 
them I should know exactly when our friendly 
relationship was about to cease. 


The text is illustrated by photographs both of 
the sea-bed and the land, and here again taste and 
imagination are evident in their choice and 
arrangement. I closed this delicious and capti- 
vating little book with a sense of having been 
given a feast: not a banquet, still less a blow-out, 
but a beautifully chosen and elegantly propor- 
tioned meal, prepared by an artist. 

Opening the new volume from Mr. Dane 
Chandos I was grieved to find on the dust-cover 
certain words from a previous review of mine 
which, winkled out of their context, give the im- 
pression that I am a fan of this author. As we 
all know, publishers have their little ways: 
it should at least be a salutary lesson to me to 


Piney 2 ete P 
eschew irony and express myself in | 


By DANE CHANDOS. 


Stal 
em) , 
W olde 


unmistakable terms. Mr. Chandos is painstaki 
well-intentioned and high-minded: he is 2 
cosy, anaemic and inclined to prolixity. I do! 
know when I have read such bloodless prose; ai 
the curious thing about it is that the author elec 
to spend his time in the most full-blooded plac 
in the world, Mexico, Spain and now the We 
Indies. He hums away like a sewing machi 
and at the end of it all the one vivid impressic¢ 
that remains is of the writer’s own unfalterir 
complacency. His major pronouncements ai 
apt to be absurd, as when he says for instance thi 
a capital should enshrine the intangible qualiti¢ 
of democracy, or stereotype, as “It seems. thi 
any artistic movement of force and originality | 
unlikely to flourish in a Dictator State.” T 
book is, however, nicely produced and well ill 
trated, and should be in great demand at — 
Lending Library. 4 
Honor TRACY 
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Detection 


Stone Cold Dead in the Market. B& 
CHRISTOPHER LANDON. Heinemann. 10s. 6 
Grand Prix Murder. By DouGLas RUTHERFORI 


10s. 6d. " 


Collins. | 
The Moonflower. By BEVERLEY NIcHOL 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. a 
Death and the Night Watches. By Vicars Bou 
Faber. 10s. 6d. : 
The Domestic Agency. By JoHN RuHobDi 
Geoffrey Bles. 9s. 6d. 5 
The House is Falling. By Nice, FitzGEratl 
Collins. 10s. 6d. if 
Go, Lovely Rose. By JEAN Potts. Gollane: 
10s. 6d. t 
Death Before Bedtime. By Epcar Bo: 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. i 
Murder in Pastiche. By MARION MAINWARIN 
Gollancz. 10s. 6d. x 


oor 
Stone Cold Dead in the Market brings a sinisté 
addition to the nefarious practices so often attr 
buted to the Stock Exchange. In his first ventut 
into detection Mr. Landon manages to murder a 
unpopular stock-jobber in almost fool-proc¢ 
fashion while in full view of a thousand millin 
onlookers. Perfect crimes, however, rarely lea 
to perfect solutions. To unravel his problem fe 
our benefit Mr. Landon is obliged to winno 
his suspects perfunctorily, to rely on coincidenc 
and to take grave liberties with psychology. Suc 
misfortunes commonly befall the novice in detec 
tion. But Mr. Landon has thought out an excel 
lent plot and writes with great conviction: an 
we ought all to be grateful to him for explainin 
the mysterious arithmetic by which the Stoe 
Exchange makes its living. x 
Another newcomer, Mr. Rutherford, enlighter 
us about an equally strange form of huma 
activity: Grand Prix Murder describes vivid] 
how racing motorists earn their livelihood, an 
occasionally lose their lives. The plot is of th 
simplest nature. A British racing team, competin 
against the Italians and Germans over the famou 
continental circuits, includes a murderer, fe 
whom the reader is invited to keep a look-ou 
But jostling for position, sliding round “ dicey 
corners, and “gunning” down the straight < 
200 m.p.h., for lap after lap, makes the brain r 
However wildly exciting, it seems a lunatic 
te spend one’s time; and it will come as no sul 
prise to find in such company that the killer | 
only just a little madder than his victims. 
With Mr. Nichols we return to a more graciot 
style of living, where flowers and domesti 
animals take precedence over mechanical engir 
eering. “A man who could kill a dog would ki 
anything” is the sort of sentence that shows 
our whereabouts. The Moonflower is an i 
provement on No Man’s Street, making few 
demands on our credulity. The plot is inge 
A wicked old lady is found dead in be 


> 


sted | Mr. Green, 
th onpareil nose, sniffs out the link 
n them. But Mr. Nichols and his pub- 
rs underestimate the hunt-followers of detec- 
A sleuthhound from Mrs. Christie’s pack 
at Mr. Green to the solution even with a 
in the nose. The polished sentimentality 
e writing, however, will appeal to a less 
public than us old fogies. 
Jeath and the Night Watches is another of 
Vicars Bell’s neatly contrived village murders, 
red as usual by Dr. Baynes limping along on 
artificial leg in his leisurely discursive way. 
can be easily charmed, but not often misled, 
Mr. Bell’s old-fashioned style. Nobody but 
e pleasant character has ever committed a 
irder in Dr. Baynes’s village; and that limits 
field of suspicion almost beyond endurance 
more sophisticated readers. I can only recom- 
this book as a primer in detection for the 
h form. 2 
The sixth form can be put to construe The 
ymestic Agency, a solid workmanlike job with 
loose ends. A lady running a smart employ- 
At agency in Mayfair is shot through the eye 
tile sitting in her office. Why three shots, and 
ere did they come from? The extreme 
yroughness of Jimmy Waghorn’s investigation 
ds to be wearisome; but that is the fault of 
; creator, who will tie his crimes into such very 
ht knots. Mr. Rhode’s greatest virtue is that 
; plots run true to real life, which (as we all 
ow) is often dull, stodgy and repetitive. 
In The House is Falling a woman topples 
‘ough the banisters to her doom. Who pushed 
c? As in Mr. Fitzgerald’s previous Irish prob- 
as the characters are vivacious and amusing, 
on a sea of Irish inconsequence, their 
aviour being quite unpredictable. To keep 
ck of the plot, one must disregard the fun and 
# frolics, and glue one’s eye to those banisters, 
en it will be seen that nobody could have 
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——- Cabbuges 


(FRANCE REVISITED) 


GEORGE MIKES 


The inimitable author of How To Be An 
Alien crosses the Channel once again to in- 
vestigate the manners and morals of the 
rench, 


Drawings by DAVID LANGDON, | 8s. 6d. 


— Caune Without 
—— Punishment 


_ ANTHONY HECKSTALL-SMITH 

The author of Eighteen Months tells why he 
went to prison, and paints astringent por- 
traits, under their real names, of the rogues 
who sent him there. 12s. 6d. 
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— AntTosland 
Lea Werld 


SAMUEL SELVON 

_ The second novel on his native Trinidad 
the brilliant young author of “A 

x _ Brighter Sun.” 

e writing throughout is distinguished, 
dialogue in particular convincing, 
sand free.” JAMES POPE- 
sxe T2s, 6d, 
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e This. is where Carter Dickson 

ly comes in; and Mr. Fitzgerald has not been 
‘to borrow some apparatus from that virtuoso 
of the impossible. . 

Another woman is pushed downstairs to death 
in Go, Lovely Rose, this time some cellar steps 
in the Middle West. Miss Jean Potts is a new- 
comer, but she knows all the modern tricks. The 
unwholesome atmosphere that pervades small 
towns in American detective stories is lovingly 
displayed. Under a mask of jollity and badinage 
all the marriages come unstuck, and the children 
feebly try to dodge the neuroses that have already 
sunk their elders in despair. Only the black- 
mailers are sufficiently integrated to get on with 
their work. One may predict a brilliant future for 
Miss Potts, who writes with great zest and in- 
genuity, but she might bear in mind that there 
are tidier ways of solving a murder than by 
making the criminal betray himself. 

Peter Sargeant, whom we first met in Death in 
the Fifth Position, continues his suave career as 
an amateur detective in Death Before Bedtime. 
Bedtime always finds Peter at his best; and the 
story opens with him admiring the naked back 
of a Senator’s daughter in a night train to Wash- 
ington. But he never allows his sexual require- 
ments to detract from his work, I’m glad to say, 
as whoever subsequently stowed a bomb in the 
Senator’s fireplace and tried to poison Peter 
should have realised. Mr. Box’s easy, humorous 
style is deceptive: beneath the casual surface 
there is a tricky little alibi to flummox the unwary 
reader. 

Murder in Pastiche is a coterie joke which one 
must be well versed in detection to appreciate. 
Nine of the best known fictional detectives are 
crowded aboard ship where a providential murder 
puts them through their paces, and allows Miss 
Mainwaring to imitate the styles of Agatha 
Christie, Michael Innes, Erle Stanley Gardner, 
Ngaio Marsh, Rex Stout, Patricia Wentworth, 
Mickey Spillane and Dorothy L. Sayers. Some 
of the skits are effective, others would win no 


ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT 


AND HIS TIME 
_by AGNES SAVILL 


This book is Claire Bloom’s background reading 
before filming “ Alexander” with Richard 
Burton, It is a timely new account of the wonder 
of the world emphasising those qualities of mind, 
character and statesmanship which are too often 
overlooked in recalling Alexander’s military 
prowess. 


4 + 


JS Plates and a map. 25s. net. 


ROCKLIFF . 


- Close your income gap by writing 


Many people mean to take up writing—when they 
have the time. They keep putting it off and get 
nowhere. Are you one of these? 


Nearly everyone who really tries can spare two or 
three hours a week on a profitable hobby and even 
at this rate much can be done in a year. 


The market today is rapidly widening as the paper 
position improves. New publications are appearing— 
new avenues for free-lances. 


The London School of Journalism was founded under 
the degis of the great leaders of the Press and over 
a period of a third of a century has raised the level 
of personal coaching by correspondence to a height 
that draws praise-from all parts of the world. Wher- 
ever you live you can study with the LSJ and if you 
are attracted to writing—Stories, Articles, Poetry, 
Radio Scripts, Television Plays—Write now to the 
School for advice. 
Prospectus Office 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


57 Gordon Square, W.C.1 MUSeum 4574 
*¢ There are LSF students all over the world” 


SALISBURY SQUARE 
LONDON 
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prize in a NEw STATESMAN competition. The best 
joke of all is that none of the crowd hits on the 
right solution. It’s enough to make a bloodhound 
laugh! 

RALPH PARTRIDGE 


Out of Step 


The Verdict of You All. By Rupert Crort- 
Cooke. Secker & Warburg. 15s. 


Mr. Croft-Cooke has made these discoveries : 


The object of the prison system is, as it has been 
since the cellular gaols were built in Victorian 
times, to break a man’s will and blast his pride 
to make him fit for reformers of the old bludgeon-. 
and-Bible school. The object is to deprive him of. 
everything which might enable him to think for 
himself, raise himself from despondency and fit 
himself for the future. Claims of any intention 
but these are cant. 

The high rate of idiocy, semi-idiocy and stark 
madness among convicted men in ordinary prisons 
should engage the attention of anyone in authority 
With a conscience in these matters, if such a person 
exists. 


These quotations, from pages 176 and 191 of 
this turgid book, are perfectly fair selections; they 
reflect his whole purpose and temper. The pur- 
pose is sound enough: he urges reform of the 
homosexuality laws, of police procedure, of the 
search of premises without warrant, and of prison 
discipline, workshops, libraries, education, ad- 
ministration and recruitment. They could all do 
with reform here and there. But his temper is 
fatal to his purpose. He writes as a biliously. 
angry man, snarling, whining and sneering his 
way through a nine months’ sentence at Worm- 
wood Scrubs and then leaving the noisome 
country of his birth and persecution for ever. It 
ought to be a lasting regret to his friends, and is 
certainly a loss to the literature of prison reform,' 
that so good a writer, with such an opportunity, 
should have turned out a book worth even less 
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than the ghosted memoirs of any dozen semi- 
literate ex-prisoners with a story to sell. 
~ So much of what he writes is not even true that 
he forfeits all right to credence. It is a thousand 
pities, because some of his criticisms are 
sound and much of his anger is altruistic and 
generous. Examining Magistrates do not, for 
example, “merely fall back on an ancient 
Magisterial maxim: ‘When in doubt, commit’” 
(p. 24). It is not true that the boy who caused 
the downfall of “Jack Grayson” (p. 136) was 
“found to be just under sixteen and fresh from a 
term in Borstal,” for you cannot start a Borstal 
sentence under sixteen. It is not true that there 
are prison officers “ scarcely able to read or write” 
(p. 173). And Mr. Croft-Cooke’s sorely damaged 
standards of credulity, about the things upon 
which he cannot report at first hand, may be 
judged from this passage on page 240 about the 
prisoner’s statutory right to petition the Home 
Secretary: 
If a popular theory among prisoners is true, a small 
bevy of minor civil servants with an office in 
Wandsworth Prison deal with all these petitions and 
send them back in batches to the prisons from 
which they came with appropriate printed slips. 
Even if this story is not true, the fact that most 
prisoners believe it is evidence enough of their 
well-founded. scepticism. 


That word “ well-founded ” must be left to speak 
for itself. 

And yet I urge that serious notice be taken of 
this book. Quite apart from any need for a 
change in the law about private sexual morality 
(and the book will come as a gift to the opponents 
of change), there are complaints about “ icy-cold 
cells” that are too particularised and familiar to 
be ignored, and there is undoubtedly an official 
tendency to regard the paucity of complaints 
from the prisoners as evidence that the food is 
appetising.. The food you see on the plates in 
the well-appointed kitchens looks good enough 
-when the Governor pauses on his rounds to taste 
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it, but the complaints about it are too circum- 
stantial to be wholly unfounded. , 

Mr. Croft-Cooke’s experience suggests, more- 
over, that a Magistrate issuing a warrant of arrest 
in a case like his might well endorse it for imme- 
diate bail—the sureties can be found by the police 
as easily when they have just made the arrest as 
when the prisoner has spent a needless week-end 
in a police station cell. And there is a squalid 
little story about a letter Mr. Croft-Cooke 
received in prison from the Army Medal Office 
ordering him, in view of his conviction, to return 
at once his 1939-45 Star, Burma Star, Defence 
Medal and 1939-45 War Medal. What possible 
purpose, other than that of official spite, can be 
served by this miserable persecution? Being the 
man he is, Mr. Croft-Cooke vehemently refused 
to return his medals—“ shoddy and ill-designed 
though they are,” he wrote, acid to the last drop; 
and the War Office climbed down. They, at 
least, should not be allowed the reflection, which 
the rest of his book so diligently maintains, that 
only our Rupert is in step. 


C. H. RoL_eH 


Shamirpet 


Indian Village. By S. C. DuBE. Routledge. 25s. 


The Hindu villager is the most representative 
Indian, and makes up a sizable fraction of the 
total world population; yet, until fairly recently, 
it has been impossible to find a reliable account 
of village life in India. Anthropological studies 
have concerned themselves with the more 
primitive and exotic communities of the sub- 
continent. Over the past three years a remarkable 
series of articles has been appearing in that 
enterprising periodical, the Bombay-published 
Economic Weekly. These have given preliminary 
accounts of no less than fifteen village studies 
by British, American and Indian anthropologists 
and sociologists. Among the authors was Dr. 
Dube, of Osmania University, Hyderabad. He 
is now first in the field with a full-scale des- 
cription of a village, and its publication may 
therefore be said to mark an epoch in social 
research. Dr. Dube’s Indian background and 
Western scientific training give him a double 
insight. As a result he has succeeded in writing 
an admirably straightforward account of an 
extremely complicated subject. 

In social organisation the village of Shamirpet 
Among its 
2,500 inhabitants, besides a substantial Muslim 
minority, sixteen Hindu castes are represented, 
which Dr. Dube groups into a hierarchy with 
nine levels, according to the regulations: govern- 
ing ‘‘all major forms of contact, viz., touch, 
inter-dining and sexual intercourse.” The 
castes are divided into endogamous sub-castes, 
which are further divided into exogamous clans 
and lineages. This ancient and elaborate system 
still dominates village behaviour, though Shamir- 
pet is near enough to Hyderabad to have under- 
gone some urban influence. A few families 
own the major part of the cultivated land. Most 
of the rest are landless or ‘‘ possess only small 
fragments of dry land which are quite inadequate 
for their needs.”? Moreover the dice are loaded 
against the poor peasant who has to be content 
with the worst land, has difficulty in hiring 
plough-cattle and is forced to rely on money- 
lenders. Yet much evidence is given of the 
cohesiveness of village society. There is a village 


‘council with twenty-seven members including 


the heads of all the different castes. Some of 
those reckoned as ‘‘ rich and influential”? in the 
village come from the two untouchable castes, 
so that the hierarchy of wealth does not coincide 
with that of caste. Though there are many 
possibilities of conflict between individuals and 
between groups, the tendency of village society 


‘| is to minimise friction through its own forms 


of arbitration and social control. Yet as Dr. 
Dube acutely puts it: ‘‘ an extrovert and sensitive 


people who cannot conceal their approval or — 


- immediate reactioris cannot have a very p 


asco and who do “not St eusaedh 


and quiet life.’ 
Religion, whether Muslim ‘or Hindu, bes 

providing a ‘‘ bond of cohesion ”’ also encourag 
** spirit of resignation.’ But in view of frequ 

Western assumptions about the passivity of 1 

East, it is important to underline Dr. Dub 

statement that, 
this fatalism makes its appearance only when tf 
people have tried their best to solve the proble 
and having spared no effort still find themselves f 
nearer a solution. 

“ 


Among signs of ener it is noted that: is 
village has three gramophones. In the tea-sho 
there is a crystal radio. ... “The headman ¢ 
the village has recently bought a 1928 moc 
Ford.”’ On the other hand the influence ¢ 
the State is rated low. Its most significant innovs 
tion has been compulsory vaccination 2 
inoculation ‘‘ although people still believe 
smallpox and cholera are the result of the 
of two goddesses and annually organise ceremon: 
in their honour.” 4 
Nor should we assume that political conscious 
ness in the State of Hyderabad is so advanced ¢ 
the commentators have suggested or as Dr. Dub 
and his team of investigators themselves see 
to have expected; for, he writes: “It was 
surprise to us that in a village so near a 1 
city there were many people who did not kno 
the names of Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharl 
Nehru and had only the haziest of ideas regar 
the struggles of the Indian National Con 

against British rule.” a 
CHARLES Mapa 
“i 
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The Other Animal Farm 


The Farming Kingdom. By Nice Harvey 


Turnstile. 15s. 


Sweet reasonableness is the keynote of M/ 
Harvey’s new Baedeker to the land. Agricul 
tural history is expounded as a series of logice 
responses to other changes; current farming prac: 
tice is expounded step by step, product b 
product, tool by tool, as a series of logical re 
sponses to particular soils, climates, customers 
crops. The treatment is broadly chronologice 
up to 1914, and thereafter history and currer 
problems are yoked together. The _historice 
material is familiar but always freshly considere: 
and vividly expressed. The vigour of 
language and the practicality of the approa 
brings interest even to familiar furrows. M’ 
Harvey has read widely and seems only to hay 
missed the powerful advocacy of Dr. Chamber 
whereby several judges of appeal have set asid 
previous verdicts in the cause célébre of Parlia 
mentary Enclosure v.. The Small. Landowne: 
Mr. Harvey is for hanging. : a 

Mr. Harvey’s leading theme is the loac 
shedding process by. which successive teck 
nologies have come in to ease the farmer’s prot 
lems, leaving him an entrepreneur with a field c 
decision narrower but still crucial; it is no longe 
knowing which bit of folk-lore to believe, yi 
which commercial traveller. Mr. Harvey is som 
times exasperated by the inattention paid to f 
expert’s services, and agricultural education ( 
the widest sense) would be his prime recipe f 
efficiency. This view, which seems technoc 
it. bald summary, is tempered by a humane 
good-humoured exposition. Its weakness i 
it maps a Farming Kingdom without 
politics. Just as one may read an old Baed 
of the 1890s without noticing any nation: 
rivalries or internal tensions, so Mr. Harvey 
constitutional monarchy is surprisingly contente: 
Cuds are placidly chewed. The share-out ¢ 
spoils is not mentioned in polite society. — 
index has no reference to the National F; 
Union nor of rural unionism later than 
Arch. Bad housing is criticised, but 
schools and bad gprs 3 Political fabu 


the Pig and the sausage-makers’ force- 
rtisements there is deep significance in 
7s that the pig’s alimentary canal, in propor- 
9 his size, is about half that of the cow or 
_ Away with the symbol of greed? Wait! 
e among the four-legged meat-producers of 
m, he competes directly with mankind for 
d he needs.” 
MaAvRICE BERESFORD 


‘ 


‘Gramophone Notes 


= complete Decca version of Verdi’s Otello 
> more consistently well recorded than the 
V., but there I think the advantages obdu- 
y cease. As Iago, Aldo Protti sings well, but 
“not approach Valdengo in sinister power; 

» del Monaco is more convincing here than 

more lyrical parts he has recorded recently : 
lo is, after all, a largely exclamatory role—but 
entirely so, and when he has to deliver a line 
“Datemi ancor l’eburnea mano” (Act 3), 
ssult is without grace or feeling. Renata 
Idi, again, is less nervous in Act 1 than Herva 
- (H.M.V.) but of late years her voice has 
ired a horrid quality whenever she presses on 
To those who cannot run to a whole set of 
opera I strongly recommend a single LP 
containing the more important scenes, admir- 
sung by Ramon Vinay, Eleanor Steber and 
ik Guarrera (Iago). This is from every point 
iew among the best operatic records I have 
1 for some time (**Ph.). The complete 
aff, conducted by Toscanini (**H.M.V.), 
esents a stroke of luck, for the original record- 
made in America some years ago, was said to 
usably bad. The result of all the tinkering 
has gone on is remarkably good: of course, 


ats iS Dab otee, 
eS i Se 

ect, especially at the beginning, but 
ing is on the whole so good, the orchestral 
part so scintillating, that the musical and dramatic 
pleasure given by this miraculous score (one of 
the most original in the history of opera) can 
scarcely be exaggerated. The Toscanini version 
of Verdi’s Requiem has not yet arrived in this 
country; meanwhile, we are offered two new sets, 
one conducted by De Sabata (C.), the other by 
Fricsay (*DG.). The former is a disconcerting 
affair: except in the Dies irae, which is crudely 
theatrical, De Sabata seems bent on obtaining a 
devotional effect by adopting tempi so absurdly 
slow that the music often goes to sleep and by 
keeping the soft passages below the level at which 
they can be heard (e.g., the first page). Moreover, 
the intonation of the chorus is so vague that in the 
unaccompanied passages the harmony ‘cannot 
really be discerned. The German set, on the 
other hand, is a distinct success—splendidly 
recorded, furnished -with a chorus that is both 
pure in tone and strong enough to tell against 
odds, and with a quartet of soloists capable of 
making, clear 4-part harmony (but the soprano 
and the mezzo do not blend well in the Agnus 
Dei). The tempi are all eminently right, Verdi’s 
dynamic markings (O wonder!) are nearly always 
scrupulously observed and the big tuttis make a 
glorious body of sound. ‘The performance lacks 
the voluptuous sound quality conferred by the 
best Italian voices; but elsewhere the gain is very 
great. This is a deeply musical issue, which, had 
it not been for the inferiority of the mezzo, would 
certainly have been double-starred. 

The transference of the pre-war Glyndebourne 
set of Mozart’s Don Giovanni to LP (H.M.V.) 
has been rather well done, for-the generally high 
quality of the performance is always perceptible 
and the whole thing continues to be very much 
alive. On the debit side must be placed a certain 
amount of pitch-wavering, variable surfaces, dry 
orchestral tone, and a tendency for the big en- 
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sembles to retire into dim confusion (especially 
noticeable at the end of Act 1). As the souvenir 
of a memorable performance the set is adequate; 
but, in view of the virtual certainty that we shall 
soon be offered a new set of the opera from 
Vienna, cast as for the Festival Hall last year, 
discophiles might be well advised to wait. It is, 
on the other hand, unlikely that we shall soon 
hear a better cast than that assembled for Rossini’s 
L’Italiana in Algeri (**C.), though Mario 
Petri’s furry and insubstantial voice is most un- 
suited to his part. But the delicious little opera 
is beautifully rehearsed and the orchestral part 
brilliantly played. I wish I could say the same 
of the Final Scene of Strauss’s Capriccio, backed 
by portions of Arabella, in which Lisa della Casa 
is joined by Alfred Poell, and by “Es gibt 
ein Reich” from Ariadne (D.). This is a very 
disappointing issue, for, although it does contain 
the lovely intermezzo preceding the Countess’s 
final monologue, as well as the part of the major- 
domo (both missing in the otherwise exquisite 
Schwarzkopf record), Lisa della Casa does not 
make nearly as much of the words as Mme 
Schwarzkopf, nor is the orchestral part at all in- 
cisively played. In fact, despite the beautiful 
tone of Mme della Casa’s voice, this is a dull 
record; even the Arabella excerpts are far better 
sung (and there are more of them) on the single 
**C. disc, where Elisabeth. Schwarzkopf is ably 
supported by an admirable cast which includes 
Gedda, Metternich and Walter Berry, and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra produces some strikingly 
beautiful tone under Lovro von Matacio. 

The Missa Caput of the fifteenth-century 
Burgundian, Dufay, can be strongly recom- 
mended on other than antiquarian grounds. The 
several sections show great resourcefulness in 
melodic invention and variety of choral texture: 
the music is rich in surprises and contains not a 
dull moment. The Mass is sung unaccompanied 
except for a single trombone, which doubles the 
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cantus firmus in passages where this might be in 
danger of being lost sight of. The work is beauti- 
fully sung by the Ambrosian Singers under Denis 
Stevens (*OL), and the recording, chough not 
perfectly clear in forte, is otherwise very faithful. 

Despite some wooiliness about the flute solos, 
and phrasing that falls short of perfection in the 
first movement, I think most readers will find 
Toscanini’s version of Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony the one to possess (**H.M.V.), for the 
strength and vitality of the music is wonderfully 
conveyed. In the same composer’s Cello Con- 
certo Pierre Fournier gives a large and meditative 
performance, rather than the passionate one we 


admired in his now deleted SP set. But his new 


reading (excellently accompanied and recorded) 
is no less acceptable in its way (**D.) So, I feel, 
is David Oistrakh’s marvellously athletic and 
eloquent account of Sibelius’s Violia Concerto 
(**C). Some may continue to prefer Camilla 
Wicks’s performance, as getting further inside the 
music; but the fact that her record, besides being 
‘more expensive, starts almost a semitone sharp, 
‘should be borne in mind. In Tchaikovsky’s 
Violin Concerto Oistrakh’s expressive rubato, his 
sinuous and alluring style, are quite irresistible 
and perfectly in style. His violin is admirably 
recorded, but the tuttis are a bit mushy (*DG). 
Not so the tuttis, or indeed any other kind of 
passage, in the **DG issue of Tchaikovsky’s Sixth 
‘Symphony. I for one expect to remain satisfied 
for years with this splendidly controlled perform- 
ance in which the Berlin Philharmonic, under 
Ferenc Fricsay, give a beautiful exhibition, both 
of ensemble and of individual timbres. 

The new “Archive” issue of Bach’s Branden- 
burg Concertos, by the Basel Schola Cantorum, 
offers the kind of antiquarian performance, com- 
plete with baroque flutes, a squeaky trumpet and 
deliberate alterations of pitch, of which Hinde- 
mith would presumably approve. The recordings, 
made in different places, differ widely in quality; 
but, even at their best, they seem to me unlikely 
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to appeal to those who, for instance, have recently 


_been enjoying the brilliant performances, with - 
modern instruments, in the Geraint Jones con- | 


certs at the Festival Hall. 

In many ways I prefer Campoli’s account of 
the solo in Elgar’s Violin Concerto to Heifetz’s: 
there is no tendency to mechanical efficiency, the 
slow movement is played in a more leisurely and 
much more inward manner and Sir Adrian Boult 
conducts the orchestral part in better concerto 
style than Sir Malcolm Sargent. On the other 
hand, there is some strain in the prolonged caden- 
tial passages and the main portions of the Finale 
have not enough fire or assurance. Nevertheless, 
this is a treasurable disc (*D). I feel it my un- 
pleasant duty to inform readers that those who 
were (rightly, I. still think) enthusiastic about 
Ingrid Haebler’s first record of Mozart Piano 
Concertos (**V), are likely to be much disap- 
pointed by her second offering, which couples 
K414 and 595. Her playing here is colourless, 
dispirited and cautious; and the orchestral parts 
are perfunctorily done. Highly recommended: 
Bartok: Divertimento and Dance Suite (RIAS 
Orch/Fricsay. **DG);. Faure: Pelléas et Méli- 
sande Suite; RAVEL: Pieces (LSO/Poulet. **P). 

I find it impossible to withold a second star 
from Rosalyn Tureck’s complete set of Bach’s 
Forty-eight (**B), although the recording is 
definitely not resonant enough and the surfaces 
are sometimes distractingly heavy; for this is 
wonderfully judged playing, rising at times (e.z., 
the E flat minor Prelude in Book I) to visionary 
heights. Nobody who has heard Miss Tureck’s 
revolutionary readings of Bach will wish to forgo 
this set. 

Two Beethoven issues call for special attention: 
Solomon’s coupling of the “Moonlight” and 
“Les Adieux” Sonatas (**H.M.V.), and the 
Badura-Skoda/Fournier/Janigro version of the 
“ Archduke” Trio (**N.). In the first Solomon 
repeats, as exactly as may be, his very impressive 
performance of the “ Moonlight” that he recorded 
on SP soon after the war; his “ Les Adieux,” too, 
is full of passages delicately perceived, yet firmly 
grasped with the masculine intelligence which is 
so distinctive a feature of this pianist’s technique. 
In the Finale the balance between the hands is 
particularly good, and the whole movement 
bounces joyfully along without the sense of effort 
most modern pianists betray in executing this 
very tricky music. The new “Archduke” 
appears to me the best LP version now available. 
With its luminous piano tone, its rounded strings, 
and its general comprehension of the wide-flung 
work, this performance will content most people 
for some time to come. The cellist is perhaps a 
little too self-effacing in the Andante, which 
otherwise moves heavenwards in its appointed 
fashion. The same ensemble have recorded, most 
acceptably, three of Haydn’s best Piano Trios 
(**N.). Another Trio, this time a contemporary 
one, by Lennox Berkeley, for horn, violin and 
piano, comes to us from the capable hands of 
Dennis Brain, Manoug -Parikian and Colin 
Horsley (**H.M.V.). After four playings of this 
absorbing Trio I conclude that itis the finest 
piece of instrumental music Mr. Berkeley has yet 
given us. It is a very full-sized work and each of 
the three movements are examples of masterly 
composition. At the same time the inspiration is 
guite unforced—indeed most poetic—and the diffi- 
cult combination of instruments is turned to posi- 
tive advantage, giving us no sense of a work 
written to order.~ The more one listens to this 
piece the more one finds in it, for it is most beau- 
tifully played and capably recorded, though the 
last few bars may give trouble on some gramo- 
phones (the side is a very long one), 
reverse, Mozart’s Quintet in E flat, K 452, played 
by the Colin Horsley Wind Ensemble, fares less 
well: the wind playing is spick enough, but Mr. 
Horsley, seldom at his best in Mozart, delivers his 
important part at once heavily and tentatively, as 
if he had the composer at his elbow. The result 
is rather dull, but I hope readers will not allow 
this to deter them from buying the disc, for the 
sake of the Berkeley alone. 

) Epwarp SACKVILLE WEST 


~ He was cold and sensual and rather mean;” 


On the © 


have added to their Illustrated Classics, at 10s. ¢ 
each, the family’s two most famous nove 
Wuthering Heights appears in the text of t 
first (1847) edition, with an introduction — 
Daphne du Maurier and illustrations by Werr 
Stein; Jane Eyre, introduced by Janet Adz 
Smith, illustrated by Lynton Lamb, has the te 
of the third edition (1848), the latest known 
have had the author’s revision. 

Other novels reprinted are: Bleak House (Mz 
donald, 10s. 6d., with the original Phiz illusts 
tions); The Ordeal of Richard Feverel (Dent, 7s 
Peacock’s Maid Marian and Crotchet Castle ino 
volume (Macmillan, 6s.); Kangaroo, The Plum 
Serpent and The White Peacock in Heineman: 
Phoenix edition of D. H. Lawrence (7s. 6d. eacl 
Conrad’s Lord fim (Nelson, 5s.).. 

Among non-fiction new editions are Sir Geor 
Thomson’s Home University volume on T 
Atom (Oxford, 6s.), Eric Roll’s History of Econ 
mic Thought (Faber, 30s.) and Norbert Wiene: 
Human Use of Human Beings (Eyre & Spott 
woode, 18s.), all revised; A. J. A. Symons’s Que 
for Corvo, with some new material in an appenc 
(Cassell, 18s.); Francis Toye’s Rossini (Bark 
16s.), Arnold Haskell’s Diaghileff, largely re-illv 
trated (Gollancz, 18s.); Reginald Morrish’s Poh 
and Crime Detection Today (Oxford, 12s. 6d.) a1 
Medica’s Any Wife or Any Husband (Hein 
mann, 10s.).. Mr. Middleton Murry has writt 
a long new introduction to his Shakespeare (Cap 
18s.), and to his Keats (Cape, 21s.) he has add: 
an examination of Mr. Robert Gittings’s theori 
on Keats’s relations with Mrs. Isabella Jone 
Charles Williams’s Taliessin through Logres av 
The Region of the Summer Stars are available 
one volume (Oxford, 12s. 6d.), and Gerald Bw 
lett’s anthology The Testament of Light has be 
revised and enlarged (Dent, 8s. 6d.). 


. 
a 


Week-end Competition 
No. 1,311 


Set by Peter Pastmaster 


Miss C. V. Wedgwood writes in The Kin, 
Peace that “the Devil, in many forms, bestroy 
the islands from end to end. Sometimes he wy 
“a proper gentelman with a laced band,’ as wh’ 
he came to Elizabeth Clarke at Chelmsford; — 
other times you might know him, as Rebec: 
Jones at St. Osyth did, by his great glaring ey. 


offered Priscilla Collit of Dunwich only t 
shillings for her immortal soul; she gave it hy 
and. off he went without paying.” ; 

The usual prizes are offered for a conter 
porary account of an encounter with the Devil | 
noonday. Limit 150 words. Entries by April / 


Result of No. 1,308 q 
Set by Denis Dymchurch 


Competitors are invited to suggest names it 
puritan fashion (e.g., Obadiah-bind-their-kin BS" 
Clement Attlee, Aneurin Bevan, Dr. Ponte 
Sir Anthony Eden, the Dean of Canterbury, 
Richard Acland, Lady Docker, Evelyn Wau 
Arthur Deakin, Libel will lead to disqualificati 

_ Prizes for the best sets of three. 7 
Report eS: 
It was not essential to draw from the ] 
but none of the home-made concoctions coul 
up in force and conviction to the best of the 
names. On the other hand, it was a n 
asked for, not a text: and severa 

apt enough in themselves, wer 

of key as names—e.g. P. Holtby’s 

Syntyche-beseech-thee-be-a-true-yok 
; . n : _ ooh tl atl oie ee oe 


my > Sa ee 


= 


was-discontented-gath- 

erative betamea - 
over-them Bevan.” 
ere was a good deal of duplication: conscien- 
$ rummaging in the middle reaches of the 
_ Testament produced several _ ‘“ Norah- 
sider -the -lilies- of-the-field Docker’; other 
ons hit upon by more than one were “‘ Hewlett- 
his-belly-with-the-East-wind Johnson”? and 
ement -let-not-thy-left-hand-know-what-thy- 
t-hand-doeth Attlee.” 
irst prize of one and a half guineas to Alberick 
se three appellations combined appropriateness 
snap; second prizes of a guinea each to Tom 
» to A. W. Dicker and to Trooper Jones, 
perhaps exceeded the terms of the com- 
tion by furnishing his characters with an 
Testament first name as well as a phrase; 
i prizes of half a guinea each to Vera Telfer, 
n M. Laing, Leslie Johnson-and H. A. C. 
as who each scored two hits only. Honourable 
tion to the following who had one good one 

; S. Augustine (‘‘ Lady Sheba - Thou - hast - 

med - me - behind - and - before Docker ’’), 
tain (“‘ Clement-Cleanse - them - from - all - 
tr - iniquity Attlee”), Apple Tree (‘‘ Evelyn- 
the - heavens - are = higher - than - the - earth - 
are - my - ways - higher - than - your - ways 
igh *’), Sunbeam (‘‘ Lady - do - as - you - 
Id - be - done - by Docker a) 


irin-nigh-unto-the-brethren Bevan. 
tt-ruddier-than-rubies Johnson. 
d-pelican-in-the-wilderness Acland. 


ALBERICK 


2 | ae Ea ae Acland. 
*h-I-have-prepared-marbles-in-abundance Decker. 
fett-the-man-with-the-Line-went-forth-eastward 
on, 
‘TOM-ALL-RUN-BUT-ONE- 

: RECEIVETH-THE-PRIZE PUTT 
get-thee-hence-and-turn-thee-ea stward Ponte- 
rvo. 
Richard-come-ye-out-from-among-th em-and-be- 
“separate Acland 
ur-the-labourer-is-worthy-of- his-hire Deakin. 
; A. W. DIcKER 
i 

phel - be- ye - wise- as - serpents - and - gentle -as- 

es Attlee. 

m-art-thou-he-that-should-come Bevan. 


Week-end Crossword No. 147 


) Bone Cowing” s | 


Clement-purge-out-from-among-you-the-rebels Attlee. 


Anthony-let-a-double-portion-of-thy-spirit-be-upon- 


me Eden, 


Aneurin-smite-them-with-the-sword-of-his-mouth 


Bevan. 


Doetor-fiy- before-the-face-of-the-Lord Pontecorvo. 
ALLAN M. LAING 


Aneurin-fill-my-mouth-with-arguments Bevan. 
Hewlett-God-maketh-my-heart-soft Johnson. 
LESLIE JOHNSON 


Dr. Hewlett ’- we - have - seen - his - star - in - the - 


VERA TELFER 


east Johnson. 


Lady-riches-and-honour-are-with-me Docker. 
H. A. C, Evans 


No. 288 Putting Them Up Again 


Most of us would be annoyed by an opponent 
refusing to resign a position as hopeless as A. ‘True 
enough, the mate is still 4 moves off, but in con- 
triving it White might as well save some time by 
starting to put the pieces up again. After so broad 
a hint my offer of 4 ladder-points must be quite 
as generous as some of those sales bargains for which 
Were, SEC said to A: T. R. Dawson 1920 
up all night. oe 


TROOPER JONES 


The Chess Board 


queue 
Being a mere 


ade a, Ss a 
Em hinted az Mtr B| 
¥: Sr 


scrutiny before attempting a solution. 


517 
In C Black’s 


position appears to be somewhat cramped, and we 


can hardly blame White for his exuberance in pro- - 
posing a bet that all he had to do was to play Kt-QB2 
sO as to make quite sure of winning his opponent’s 
Q a couple of moves Iater. 
accepted, and White lost it. 


The bet was readily 
Why? And how, by 


proceeding somewhat differently, could White have 


lived up to his threat after all? 


To offer as much as 


3 points for each of the two questions would hardly 


seem to be stingy; but it must be the festive spirit 


of Easter that prompts me to offer all of 7 points 


hint too. 


for D—a mere 4-mover—and to add a very helpful 
Surely, at first glance, Q-Q6 looks like 


an unanswerable key-move? But what about Black 


simply castling out of danger? Is there any reason 
why Black should be debarred from castling? 
certainly isn’t; mot yet, at any rate. 


There 
How then can 


White force the mate in 4 anyway? 


ta 
* ; 


mate in 1 B, at first sight, 
may seem to be even more 
of a bargain fgr 6 points. 
It may well be, but there is 
one little snag, and I will 
say no more than that our 
legally minded competitors 
would do well to subject the 


D: E. Zepler 1929 


a 


E and F are both wins for 
White, and each of them has 
some subtle little catch. I 
mustn’t give any hints, though, 
if IT am to rate them as high 
as 8 and 9 points, thereby 
reaching the grand total of 
40 ladder-points to be gar- 
nered this holiday week-end. 

Usual prizes. Entries by 
April 18. 


F: Gerbec & Karstedt 


REPORT ON COMPETITION 


No, 285. 


position 


: Three book tokens of I5s. for the first correct 
tions opened. Entries to Crossword No. 147, N.S. & N., 


at Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on Apr. 19. 5 


eee! | Be 
| a 


peg Popes Pie 


x e 

caaon soe 
A ee 
‘Ee Ee ET 
See 


ee a 
[naa ZEEE 
a as 


ang 
i... y 


By ae 


B: R. Anton 1953 


a 23, 


. An article which is in the 


to some _ earnest 


ACROSS 


. Explorers’ companions fol- 


low the manuscript after a 
meal (8). 


. Like the sceptre and learn- 


ing, it must come to dust (6). 


9, War house general (8). 


alteration in handwriting (6). 


4. Used, but only for a short 


A waterfall makes a sailor 
do something in the end (8). 


van (6). 


. This plant has a struggle 


all round the border (8). 


. District of the Union in 


which there is a cruelman (6), 


27. 


EE 10. Some electricity is generated 2 
when mother and father 
i: face each other (6). 3 
11, Naval action around a 

i Chinese province (8). 
Wallets necessitate a final 4 


ao 


15. 


. Turned green 


if (1). 


(3) K any, K-K3, ete. 


flawless solutions, 


Not a free agent, but ends 
by being an expert (8). 


DOWN 


. Make mother request the 


stuff (6). 


. Where there is bull-fighting 


undergo ill-treatment from 
horns (6). 


. Caught in the mixture of 


races (6). 

in a mild 
upset and pretended to be 
ill (10). 


. It is murder and I am with 


the detectives in the institu- 


. Writer whose lowest point 


finally turns up -underneath 


E. time? (10). NE: 
18. They make plans and I am 
surrounded by the chief tion (8). 
detective in front of the 7 
back street (10). 
22. A girl had food for dis- her (8). 
cussion (6). 8 


. The side-cars are smashed 


up, but the heroine is not 
damaged (8). 

For this place the direc- 
tion is all right but. the 
range must be altered (10). 
Early flier who finishes late 
whenever he goes up (8). 


Set March 19 


A: (1) Q-KB6, R-KKtl (2) Bx B ch, oes (3) Bx P, ete. 
B: (1) R-R7, R-KI, (2) P-Q7, R- K2, 
. R-R2, (2)P xP, ete, 

€: (1) K- Kel, K-K1, (2) K-Kt5, K-K2, (3) K-B5, K-Q2, 
(4) K-B6, K-Ki, (5) K-Kt5, etc. 

But (1) K-K32 would be defeated by K-K2, (2) K-Q3, K-Q2, 
(3) K-B3(K3), K-B2, (4) K-Q3, K-Kt3, (5) K-04, K-B3, etc. 

Black would also win after (1) K-Kt5?, EK, (2) K-B5, K-K2!, 


(3) P-Q6, ete, 


Many stumped by C. Even so, nearly a score of 


Prizes shared by E. Allan, C. H. 


16, 
17, 
19, 


20, 
21, 


B, 


Brown, E. W. Carmichael; J. C. Cock, W. T. Maccall. 


ASSIAC 


The poet concludes where 

the sword is hidden (8). 

The teacher tries changes in 

the manuscripts (8). 

Materials for skirts? (6). 

Isolate a colour (6). 

Saint and philosopher with 

powers of endurance? (6). 
SET-SQUARE 


Solution to No. 145 


PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 145 
W. Beal (London, S.W.7), 


Miss A. A. Wiersma (Kingston- 
upon-Thames), Mrs. B. Brooman 
(Bristol). 
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_ APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a Local 
Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-S9 inclusive unless he or she, 
or the employment, is excepted from the 
provisions of the Notification of Vacancies 
Order, 1952. 


"THE, University of Leeds, _ Brotherton 
i Library. Applications are invited for ap- 
pointment as Deputy Librarian. The salary 


scale is £1,250 £50—£1,650, and the initial 
salary will be in accordance with qualifications 
and experience. A good honours degree and 
administrative experience in a library are 
essential. Professional diplomas would be 
additional qualifications. _ Applications (three 
copies) stating date of birth, qualifications 
and experience, together with the names 
of three referees, should reach the Registrar, 
The University, Leeds, 2 (from whom further 
particulars may be obtained) not later than 
April 23, 1955. 
AST Riding of Yorkshire Education Com- 
mittee. Appointment of County Lec- 
turer in Needlecraft Subjects. Applications 
are invited for appointment as county lec- 
turer in needlecraft subjects (chiefly dress- 
making, embroidery and needlework), with 
salary in accordance with Grade B of the 
Burnham Scale for assistants in further educa- 
tion establishments (£475 x £20- £655 per 
annum) together with any additions payable 
under Section C of the Report. Applicants 
should be able to establish good personal re- 
lationships with their colleagues in the service, 
and with leaders and members of voluntary 
organisations in the towns and villages, and 
be prepared to develop the work which has 
already been established. There is plenty of 
room for experiment and much new ground to 
be broken. Applicants should be able to drive 
a car, Travel and subsistence expenses will 
be payable in accordance with the County 
Council’s scale. Although experience will be 
an asset, personal initiative and ability to 
teach the various stages of the needlecraft sub- 
jects are the principal requirements for a post 
of this type in which successful work should 
‘give the experience required for a more re- 
sponsible appointment. Forms of application 
may be obtained from the Chief Education 
Officer, County Hall, Beverley, to whom they 
should be returned as soon as possible. 


PERSONNEL Officer Trainees required by 
the Philips group of companies. Several 
young men, and possibly one or two women, 
will be engaged in the near future to work 
on a variety of personnel management jobs in 
different establishments in the Philips Group. 
Trainees will be employed on specific jobs 
during their period of training, and, if they 
prove suitable, will be offered permanent ap- 
pointments wherever possible at the end of a 
training period. In any case, it is thought 
that the training time will be valuable experi- 
ence. Candidates should, if possible, have 
taken, or be taking, the one year full-time 
personnel management course, or the part- 
time evening course and should be of degree 
standard. They should be prepared to move 
to any part of the country, although probably 
most of the training time will be spent in the 
London area or in Lancashire. Applications 
should be sent in writing to Mr, D. F. 
Hutchison, Chief Personnel Officer, Philips 
Electrical Industries, Ltd., Century House, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2, marked P.O./1. 


ARCHITECT or experienced Assistant re- 
quired by “The Architects’ Journal.” 
Ability to write fluently and well and a sound 
knowledge of construction and contemporary 
building technique essential. Will be expected 
to write reports on buildings, supervise the 
production of technical architectural drawings, 
commission and sub-edit technical articles and 
assist production. Please reply to The Editor, 
“The Architects’ Journal,’ 9 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, S.W.1. 


DUCATION and Training Officer 
(Woman) required by the National Asso- 
ciation of Mixed Clubs and Girls’ Clubs. Ex- 
perience of youth work essential. Graduate in 
Social Science or Arts desirable. London 
headquarters but considerable travelling in- 
volved. Family allowance and superannuation 
scheme. Application forms and further par- 
ticulars from Employment Officer, N.A.M.C. 
& G.C., 30-32 Devonshire Street, W.1. 


REQUIRED for hostel-school in Hampshire 
for maladjusted children, a woman staff 
member for needlework, a little gardening and 
some help with children out of school hours. 
Suit practical-minded woman fond of children 
and country life. Box 6006. 


? . 5 MO: 
ACCOMMODATION— 
ENWYN Private Hotel, 29 VY 
Rd., S.W.5. FRO. 
12s. 6d./15s. 6d. B. & B. 


Philbeach Gardens, Earls Court, S. 
Tel. Fro. 7579. B. & B. from 15s, daily. 


HIGH <class Guest House, 10 mins. Marble 
Arch. Bed & bkfst. from £3. MAT. 1930. 


OTEL Res.. Sgle. fr. 3gns. wk. Dble. 
Sens. inc. bkfast. H. & C, Tel. Porters. 


Restnt.. White Park, 9 Lancaster Gate, W.2. 


GUEST House, Highgate, N.6. Sgle./dble. 
from 3gns. Bkfst./Dinner. MOU. 3676. 


FURN. flat to let, 3 rms., nr. Woodside Pk. 
Stn. Special terms for married school- 
master. Box 5985. 


MALL furn. bedrm., use kit., bathrm. & 
lounge in pleasant fiat, Muswell Hill. 
Suit bus. lady or nurse. Box 5980. 
NEWLY furnished bed-sitting rooms with 
h. & c., gas rings & fires. Comfortable 
lounge and television room. With breakfast, 
single from 4gns., double from 6gns. Apply 
29 Orsett Terrace, Bayswater, W.2. Nr. Pad- 
dington Station. CUN. 9298 


APYERTISING Representative wanted for 
a well-known monthly journal and two 
quarterlies, with experience of publishers’ and 
general advertising. Good prospects for young 
man or woman. Box 6003. 


Boxus Clerk or Statistician, female, aged 
19-45, wanted as personal assistant to the 
Work Study engineer of a South London 
Manufacturing Concern. Commencing salary 
£325, rising by increments of £25 every six 
months to £500. Apply in writing, stating age, 
experience, etc., to Box 6005. 


"TEMPORARY post—6 months, organising 
reception of foreign students for Farm 
Camps. Languages an asset. Form of appli- 
cation from the National Union of Students’ 
Vacation Work Organiser, No. 3 Endsleigh 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


RECEPTIONISTS (male), age 20-25, re- 
quired by leading travel bureau for 
branches London & Home Counties. Burnett 
Bureau, 77 Dean St., W.1. GER. 9911. 


ITERATE secretary required by consult- 

f ant editors/print designers. Hard work 
but good prospects. First-class shorthand- 
typing essential. Box 5404. 


BOOK Publishers require efficient secretary. 
Reasonable aptitude for figures essential. 
Box 6000. 


WINE Shipper needs intell., reliable secre- 
tary. Interesting varied work, but must 
be prepared to dogs-body. Box 5853. 


DVERTISING Novelty Mnfrs. require 

efficient shorthand correspondent to ad- 
ministrate small office. Also agents/reps. 
required. ‘Closed Jewish holidays. Write 
Convex, 41 Brecknock, Rd., N.7. 


SHORTHAND and Copy Typists wanted 
for interesting temporary work by the 
day or week. Generous salary and bonuses. 
Apply Staff Manager, GERrard 1069. 


"THE Rationalist Press Association requires 
Telephonist for small switchboard. Some 
clerical duties; typing ability useful. Also 
part-time typist for invoicing and general 
clerical work. Write fuli details to 40 Drury 
Lane, W.C.2. 


TACROON; N.W. Wanted Sept. graduate 
man (under 30 preferred) to teach Eng- 
lish and French to children aged 10 to 13. 
Ability to take Games and/or P.E. a strong 


recommendation. Recognised, co-educational, 
progressive day school. Salary: Burnham 
(London). King Alfred School, North End 


Rd., N.W.11. 


WV ARDEN required for experimental chil- 
| dren’s Club in North London with 
membership of 325 between 5 and 15 years. 
Training and experience, initiative and in- 
terest in work essential, plus ability to control 
staff of paid and voluntary workers and to 
interest parents, visitors and trainees, Ap- 
pointment May 1, 1955, salary £500 per 
annum. Request for application form en- 
closing stamped addressed envelope should 
reach the Secretary, S.C.F. Junior Clubs, 12 
Upper Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1, with- 
‘in five days of the appearance of this advt. 


ASSISTANT Warden required for boys’ 
hostel in London. Some youth club or 
similar experience necessary. Assistance with 
study for Social Science Diploma. Commenc- 
ing salary £4 per week; live in, all found. 
Applications in writing to The S.O.S. Society, 
24 Ashburn Place, London, S.W.7. 


‘YOUTH Hostels Association require Private 
Secretary/Committee Clerk to act as 
personal assistant to National Secretary. En- 
thusiasm for the Association’s ideals and wil- 
lingness to attend a number of week-end 
meetings essential. The office will be moving 
to St. Albans in Autumn, 1955. Applications, 
Stating age, experience (including shorthand 
and typing speeds), earliest date available and 
salary required to National Secretary, Youth 
Hostels Association, Welwyn Garden City, 
marked ‘* Personal.” 


e : Preference for 
University graduate and ability to drive car. 
Starting salary £500 p.a. Box 5928. 

HORTHAND-typist required for this 
“’ journal, Publishing/advertising experi- 
ence useful. Write to Secretary. 


STEELS Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, W.C.2. 
All office staff, perm. and temp. Type- 
writing; duplicating. TRAfalgar 9090. 


XPERIENCED Secretaries. wanted for 

temporary work on our emergency staff; 

10-5, no Sats. £7. Dutton’s Sec. Service, 92 
Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. Tel. MUS. 7379. 


BURNETTS have available daily hundreds 

of interesting and highly-paid vacancies for 
expd. Secretarial, Office, Domestic and other 
staff. Burnett Bureau, 77 Dean St., 


UR ‘Hand-Picked ” Secretaries get the 
plum jobs. No fees. Wigmore Agency, 67 
Wigmore St., W.1. HUN. 9951/2/3. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


UALIFIED bilingual _— secy./translator, 
Engl.-German, evgs./wkends. Box 5963. 


JXPERIENCED School Secretary requires 
full- or part-time position. Non-resident. 
Box 5782. j 


G. lady sks. interesting Sec. post with 
Film Coy./T.V.. CUN. 6272 or Box 5855. 


XPD. Sec., 28, fluent Engl./Hebrew/ 
Germ., sks. interesting post. Box 5804. 


MPLOYERS requiring well-trained junior 

secretary/shorthand-typists are invited to 
apply to the Langham Secretarial College, 18 
Dunraven Street; Park Lane, W.1. Tel. 
MAYfair 2905. 


;z you need an efficient secretary, junior or 
senior, apply to the Mayfair Secretarial 
College, 57 Duke St., Lndn. W.1. May. 6626. 


REFPORTER/Secretary, free occasionally. 
*Phone ARChway 1765. 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND — 
WANTED 


ASHLEY Court, 7 Leinster Square, W.2. 
Phone BAY. 4253. Lux. Serv. rooms, 
bed, breakfast, dinner optional. Moderate. 


ATTRAC. Div. Bed-sitter (v. large dble.), 
ground fl. Ev. conven. Recently dec. & 


, furn. Nr. buses/Tube, Avail. Apr. 17. Gentle- 


man only. MAT. 0908 before 1 p.m. 


BACHELOR (orth. Jewish) offers bed- 
sitting room in modern flat. C.h. St. 
John’s Wood. PRI. 3244/3106, or Box 5956. 


ELF-contd. bed-sit, in lady’s home, un- 
limited hot water, room for piano, linen 
by arrangement; mid-April. Box 5767. 


DON. York House Private Hotel, 27 


UPLICATING; as clear ; 

b) print; and of course we F 
expertly. Speedy, inexpensive. Hail 
stead Secretarial Bureau, 2a Downshire 
N.W.3. HAM. 8879. e™ 


"THESES, MSS., circulars, “booklets, 
typed, oes dea Doris Puffett, 13 W 
ington St., Castle, Northwich, Cheshire. 


FAULTLESS Typing for the discrimina 
writer. Highly recommended by Fan 
Authors. Novels, Plays, Poetry, etc. Edi 
_by expd. writer. Dorothy Shirley, 138 G, 
Lane, Edgware, Middx. STO. 6020. 


MABEL Eyles Duplicating Serv. (est. 1°) 
395 Hornsey Rd., N.19. ARC. 176 


SECRETARIAL Aunts; all types of S 
tarial Services, shorthand-typists, 
Literary/commercial typing, duplicating, 
Dictating machine hire service. 4-day set 
for any length M.S. Special rates stud 
and societies. Public/private meetings, 
ferences, etc., reported. Translating fr 
into all European languages. 32/34 Ru 
St., Piccadilly Circus, W.1. GER, 1067/ 


JEAN McDougall for typing, translati 
24-hour duplicating service, 31 Kensin 
Church St., London, W.8. WEStern 580 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HE Continental Club for conversation . 
tuition in foreign languages every T 
day evening from 8 p.m, 15 Baker St., ° 
Enquiries, ring Secretary, MEA. 3012. 


Two unfurnished rooms, kitchenette, avail- 
able in exchange few light household 
duties. Tel. evenings, UPL. 3735. 


+ 


ACCOMMODATION offered with vege- 
~ tarian family. Overseas students or 
visitors welcome. From 44gns. HAR. 1202. 


BEDSITTERS with good k. & b. facilities 

available from 45s. in young graduate 
household in delightful house overlooking 
Barnes Common. 5 mins. Putney, Hammer- 
smith Tubes. Buses pass door. ’Phone to 
be installed next month. Call after 6 or write, 
411 Upper Richmond Rd., S.W.15, 


AKER St., large furn. bed-sitting room, 
share bath, kit., frig., etc., share expenses, 
£2 10s. p.w. (woman). Box 5919, 


URN.  Bedsit., kit., linen, crockery, 
own ’phone, 2 girls. £3 10s. ROD. 5882. 


BACHELOR offers share modern flat near 
Victoria, Westminster. 30s. p.w. Box 
5794 or MAC, 6832 evenings. 


EDECORATED furnished flatlet, one 
_ large room, own kitchen and toilet. Fully 
equipped. Bromley. RAV. 0533. 


AUSTRALIAN visitors require furnished 
accommodation all districts. Own kit- 
chenettes essential, will share bathrooms. No 
agents’ letting fees. FRE. 9748. 


PROPERTIES TO LET AND WANTED 


UNIQUE holiday accommodation for group 
of two, three or four people in com- 
pletely equipped, self/contd, flat on large 
yacht moored Pembrokeshire river. Write 
Marshall, The Quay, Haverfordwest. 


RENT -ree for summer or longer: pictur- 
esque slum, remote Essex village: accom- 
modates 3: needs redecorating. Box 5960. 


COME. furn. beach cottage to let, old-world 
corner Thanet. Quiet but convenient. 
Sleep 4-5. Gardén. All services. Box 5738 


C WALL. Portmellon, Mevagissey. Small 
furn. house, priv. beach, elec., water, 
tel. Winter 2}gns. wk. Sept. 21, ’55-July 31, 
*56 inc., £165. 1 Northmoor Rd., Oxford. 


O Let: W. Donegal, on Atlantic Sea- 

board, Ige. furn. house, accom. 10/12. 
Excellent river, lake & sea fishing. Mrs. J. F. 
O’Donnell, Burton Port, Letterkenny. 


[Ss there anybody, not interested in exploita- 
tion, who has small unfurn. flat to let to 
young woman, commercial artist, and 9-year- 
old daughter? N.W.3 area. Will pay up to 
£200 p.a. Excellent refs. Box 5957. 


UE. S.C. flat/house, 4 beds., balcony/ 
garden, reqd. by family three (child 7), 
returning England July. Surrey, N.W. Lon- 


don/Kensington.. 30 mins. West End. Care- 
ful tenants. Box 5920. : 
OUPLE, both teaching, school-age 


daughter, sk. unfurnished s/c flat/cottage, 
S.E. London or Kent. Box 5777. : 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


UNGALOW in Sussex, 5 rooms and bath- 
room. Solid construction. Water, gas, 


electricity, 4-acre secluded garden. Open 
situation but close post and buses. Freehold 
£2,100. Harrison, Mountview, Crescent 


Rise, Storrington. 
TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


MBS. Jolly will type or duplicate it for you, 
26 Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2. TEM. 
5588 and FRE, 8640. 


T* ING, Duplicating, ete. Moderate 

_terms. Accurate. work. Fearon Type- 
writing Services, 31 Queens House, Leicester 
Square, W.C.2. GER. 4969. > 


JUPLICATING /typing/verbatim _report- 
ing. An efficient and express service. 
Please telephone BAY. 1786. . 


BBEY Secretarial Bureau, 157 Abbey 

* House, Victoria St., S.W.1 (ABB. 3772). 

First-class typing. Rapid duplicating, circu- 
larising, theses, testimonials, etc. 


ONWAY Hall. Available for Meet 

Concerts, Priv. Theatricals; capacity 
Dances 250. Excellent acoustics for recor¢ 
Small Hall & Committee Rooms also a 
able. Apply Sec., Conway Hall, Red 
Sq.; W.C.1. 


UAKERISM. Information respecting: 
faith and Practice of the Relig 
Society of Friends free on application tc 
Friends Home Service Committee, Fri 
House, Euston Rd., N.W.1. 


CURE Chaps with bad appetites by gi’ 
them a little of Rayner’s piquant In: 
Mango Chutney. 


GULEARS on easy terms, finger 
models for £2 10s. deposit, 3s. 9d. we. 
Free lists. Write to Stanley Lewis (I 
N.S.), 36 Wardour St., W.1. GER. 457 


ONTACT Lenses. The London Co: 
Lens Centres, 66 New Cavendish 
W.1. Booklet sent. 


£5 Week Sickness/ Accident Insurance. P 
£6. Broker, 130 Balfour Road, Ilfow 


DUREX gloves and all rubber sur 
appliances sent under plain cover. Wj 
or call for our free price list now. Fie 
Dept. NN, 34 Wardour St., London, 


STORIES wanted by the Agency Dif 
C20 of British Institute of Fiction 
ing Science, Ltd., Regent House, Regent ff 
W.1. We negotiate suitable work on a 
of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable 
returned with reasons for rejection. We 
also an interesting booklet giving details. 
fees of our Courses and Criticisms, and 
cess letters from students. 


STOP That Cold meal from becoming, 
appetising by adding a little Ray 
Indian Mango Chutney, 


J[NTERESTED in the guitar? Send for.— 

of music, albums, books, magazines, 
Free on request. Clifford Essex, 8 
Compton St., London, W.C.2. 


SCHOOLS 


N_ Switzerland! At Institut Bleu Le 

Villeneuve (nt. famous Chillon C:; 
Montreux), Lake of Geneva, your dauy 
will learn French*or other languages, at 
secretarial course, etc., in surrounding — 
unique beauty. Holiday course. Winte/ 
the mountains! English refs. Prospectu:/ 


MONKTON Wyld School, _ Charm, 
Dorset. School Farm, T.T. Cows. 
round practical and cultural education for § 
<a girls 9-18. Principals: Carl and Ele) 
rban. ' 


EW Sherwood School, Epsom, pa & 
owned, progressive and co-educati 
encourages children to explore their 
and master its skills with friendly co-o § 
tion rather than authoritarian pressure — 
staff and parents. We welcome enqi 
from parents of genuinely progressive 
look who wish to take an active intere 
the development of their children. 


DAM Hill DParm School, Romans 
South Molton. for boys & girls 
want to become farmers. Entry 11-13 
Mrs. Falkner, B.A. ‘ 


T, CATHERINE’S, Almondsbury, 

Bristol. Co-ed.; boarding; all ages. ( 
looking Channel, Welsh Hills. Music, L 
ing, Drama, Crafts, etc. h Co 
M.A., and Joyce Cooper. 


IT. Nicholas School, 39 Albyn Place, 
deen, for boys and girls of 4 to 14, 
pupils and weekly boarders. Directors: 
R. Allan, M.A., Mrs. Jean Allan, M.A., 
Mackie. Cee 
PROGRESSIVE Home School for _ 
and girls 4-11. Rec as effi, 
by the Ministry of ucation, T. 
House, Broadstairs. Tel. Thanet g 
"T XLEHURST School, F t Row, Su) 
Boys and Girls (5-i3). Freedor 
and happiness as basis of 
Dorothy Mumford, B.S: 
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